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A Man’s Judgment 
is Only as Good as 


TO THOSE 
WHO CAN 


His Information 








y four national packers as well 


as other slaughterers purchasing lambs at Denver are familiar with 
the daily and fluctuating needs, both as to number and quality, 
at the many points where they slaughter. Growers do not have 
this information and can do no more than guess. Because they 


naturally think alike, they usually guess wrong, which results in 





an insufficient supply at one point and too many at others. 


Distribution through Denver results in the right number at 
the right place at the right time. Denver is not dependent on 
local slaughter, which fluctuates from day to day at all points, 
but has a daily centralized demand from many points. That is 
why it can handle liberal receipts the 


latter part of the week as well as the 





forepart. Time has proven it ts advan- 


tageous for growers to market at Denver. 
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To the Wool Growers of the 
United States: 


Our representatives in the field have occasionally met with growers 
who really desired to ship their wool to the National but who felt dis- 
inclined to do so because of slow returns. 


We realize that complaints on this score were frequently justified 
during 1930 and 1931 when approximately one third of the country's 
clip was consigned to the National to be sold under business conditions 
unprecedented in our country's history. During these years, weeks and 
months would pass without any demand for wool apearing. When business 
began to improve, after the lowest point ever recorded was reached in 
the early part of 1932, we were able to dispose of the wool left over 
from previous years and to start the new season with floors bare. 


Since the account sales on the 1932 clip were rendered this spring 
and the dividend declared on the 1932 wools in the Unit Marketing Plan, 
general satisfaction has been expressed. 


When the selling of the 1933 wools was commenced this Corpor- 
ation made returns on the clips handled individually just as fast as the 
funds were received by us. In addition payments are constantly going 
out on wools included in our Unit Plan where growers did not want or 
take an initial advance. As soon as these growers are all brought up, 
by successive payments, to the same point as growers who have already 
received initial advances, future payments under the Unit Plan will be 
spread over the entire amount of wool held under the Unit Marketing 
Plan. 


All your officers and directors ask is that you realize that this is 
your own organization, and its ultimate success or failure is in your hands. 


H. B. EMBACH, 


General Manager. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Mr. Livestock Man: 


provided with a reasonably priced feed as insurance and protection. 


efficient than either corn or cottonseed cake. 


where desired. 


PRICES 
EE a Oe $17.50 per ton 
a ” ” (with barley) .............. ‘scictiindeiinsdabiaiaeee $18.50 per ton 
” ” " (with cottonseed cake) oe ine he Se $21.00 per ton 


In Carloads—Minimum 20 tons 


more than $2.00 per ton freight rate the difference will be added to the price. 


Utah-Idaho Sugar Company 





Are You Protected and Insured in Your Winter Feeding Program? 


In the event of poor feed conditions on the winter ranges, or blizzards and severe weather, 


The new stock feed—U and I PELLETS—a sugar beet by-product mixture (dried beet pulp and 
molasses pressed in the form of pellets) with bone meal added for available phosphorous, is now on the 
market at a low price. Especially adapted for range conditions because of its succulence and high carbo- 
hydrate content with its energy and fuel value, it is considered by some livestock experts as more 


A home product scientifically mixed and tested. Sacked for convenient transportation and storage. 
Barley is added in one mixture and cottonseed cake in another to increase fat and protein content 


Delivered within a freight rate radius of $2.00 per ton from West Jordan, Utah. To points taking 


P. O. BOX 2010 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


are you 
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The Center + 
NATION WIDE DEMAND fer 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


Fast Train Service—In and Out— — iat — 


From All Sections—To Al Se- | K ANSAS CITY 


tions—Makes It Your Natural 
Marketing Point and the 


East’s Buying Point. 


Every Convenience 
Best Service 


Nation Wide Demand 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
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“ALL IN ONE" CASTRATOR 


“It has its own teeth” 

New and effective method of castrating lambs, 
Castrator—Docker—Ear Marker for lambs, Pos- 
itive—Fast—Sanitary — Practical — Convenient. 
Do not confuse with bloodless method of castra- 
tion. Price $10.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Write for literature on this “ALL IN ONE” 
Instrument. 


W. H. BATCHLER & CO. 
Palo Pinto, Texas 














HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Hardwood framed. Stormproof. 





Shipped knocked = 
down—easy to set up. Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 

















I. D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


R, L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


BODINE 


i a 
CLARK 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 





Ciry CONSUMERS can not eat live cattle, 
hogs and sheep. Livestock must be made into 
meat before it is suitable for the consumer. 


A steer is not “put together” 
like a “jig-saw puzzle.” It must 
be taken apart to be used. When 
a steer is “dis-assembled,” the 
result is not only meat, but 
many other products. The other 
items are by-products and con- 
sist of hides, casings, bones, 
fats, etc. On the average, ap- 
proximately 54.5% of the 
weight of the live steer is beef. 
Other edible meats, such as 
liver and sweetbreads, approxi- 
mate 5.5%. Inedible products, 
such as hair, tallow, glue, etc. 
In addition, the steer has vari- 


ous glands that are used in 
medicine. 


Other recoverable materials 
known as by-products, equal 
about 10% of the live weight 
of the steer. The remaining 
30% consists of shrinkage, im- 
possible of recovery. Similar 
statements may be made for 
sheep and hogs, with varying 
percentages. 


This means that the prices 
paid for cattle, sheep and hogs 
are governed by what the meat 
and the by-products will bring. 


Swift « Company 
U.S. A. 


Over a period of years, our net profit from all sources has averaged 
less than one-half cent per pound of meat and other products. 
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Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


‘North Salt Lake, Utah 


Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market and Home of 
National Ram Sale 


Gateway to Coast and Eastern Markets. 
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Editorial Comment on Sheep and Wool Affairs 








Lamb and Wool in the Agricultural Adjustment Program 
November 1, Washington, D. C. 


I came to Washington on October 30 to testify in 
the hearing on A. A. A. Docket 72. This is the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration’s case in regard to 


placing compensatory taxes on foods 
The Lamb J that are supposed to come into competi- 
Tax 


tion with pork. 

A processing tax of 50 cents per 
hundred goes into effect for hogs on November 5. By 
February 1 the tax is to be $2 per hundred, live weight. 
The packers must pay this amount to the government 
and farmers who sign up to raise fewer hogs will receive 
payments from the fund. 


The law gives the Secretary of Agriculture power 
to tax other articles if he finds that they will be used 
in place of the taxed article. In the case of pork, the 
staff of young economists who heard the testimony at 
the hearing, seemed convinced that pork will sell higher 
as a result of the tax on hogs, and that since people 
might drop pork and buy beef, lamb, fish, poultry, 
and eggs, these things also should be taxed as they can 
be under the law. 

There is a lot of argument as to whether the tax 
on hogs will be added to the price of pork or taken off 
the price farmers receive for hogs. In accord with the 
resolution of the Executive Committee, I testified that 
the lamb raisers feared that a tax on lamb would lower 
the live lamb prices; also that there could be no such 
thing as what the law calls “tan excessive shift of con- 
sumption” away from pork and to lamb even if hogs 
are taxed and lamb left free. I showed that even if we 
get higher priced lambs, marketings cannot be large 
before 1936. The number of 1933 ewe lambs to be 
kept has already been set. Higher prices in 1934 might 
cause stocking up, but ewe lambs of next year’s crop 
will not produce until 1936 and so therefore there can 
be no increase in lamb production for three years as a 
result of the tax on hogs. Judging from the tone of my 
cross-examination by the economists, my statements 
were not well received. The canned salmon and the 
poultry and egg people used a whole day, but at the close 
it looked as though Secretary Wallace will be advised 
to impose the tax generally. 


A similar hearing that includes wool is set for No- 
vember 9, and I am waiting for that. A processing tax 
of 4.2 cents per pound has been placed on cotton to 

raise money to pay to farmers who have 
Wool and reduced their cotton acreage. Under the 
Cotton 


law, taxes can also be placed on wool, 
silk, and rayon, in order to preserve the 
usual price relationship and prevent people from dis- 


carding cotton for other textiles. Wool growers wouia 
not receive any of the proceeds of a wool tax. 

It requires considerable effort to limit myself to 
the use of temperate language in reporting these recent 
tax matters. The A. A. A. has a most worthy objective 
—that of aiding the cotton, corn, hog, and wheat 
growers. Unusual methods are justified, but the ad- 
visory staff is not made up of men who know the prac- 
tical side of the production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of livestock. 

Under the new law the amount of a compensatory 
tax would be added to the import duty automatically. 
I cannot yet learn whether in the case of. wool, this 
additional duty would be 4.2 cents, which is the cotton 
processing tax, or a larger amount. Since we must use 
so largely of imported wool in the coming months, the 
effect of a wool tax seems unlikely to affect the grower 
so severely as would a tax on lamb. 

A public hearing was held on September 8, on a 
marketing agreement drawn up by the packers for the 
approval of the Secretary. It is now reported that the 

differences have been ironed out and 
Marketing _ the Secretary’s approval may be given 
Agreements 50D. The plan suggests separate pro- 

ducers’ committees of five men to 
represent cattle, hogs, and sheep. Agreements might 
be worked out for distribution of supplies of livestock 
to various packers. Such arrangements are not com- 
pulsory but probably will be tested out with cattle or 
hogs. If a producers’ committee and the packers’ com- 
mittee and the Secretary are in agreement, a plan of 
price control can also be put into action. 

The A. A. A. people do not seem inclined to insist 
that lamb marketing shall be taken up as soon as the 
agreement is put into effect. Probably there will be 
time to watch the development in hog or cattle mar- 
keting under the agreement before sheepmen need to 
decide finally whether they want to enter the plan. 

Other features of the latest form of the packers’ 
agreement permit effective cooperation in the distribu- 
tion and pricing of meats with a view to effecting large 
savings, part of which, it is understood, should be shared 
with producers. 

The Wool Advisory Committee is to meet next 
week. There will be the question of whether it will 
again be required that government-financed wools be 
sold by consignment. I do not know when or how 
that will be settled, but there seems to be a lot of feel- 
ing among growers in favor of repeating the Morgen- 
thau plan of 1933. The California convention asked 
for this. F. R. Marshall. 








Sheepmen’s Calendar 


CONVENTIONS 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS, Salt Lake— 
January 16-18, 1934 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers, San Angelo 
—December 14-15, 1933 


New Mexico Wool Growers, Albuquerque— 
January 10, 1934 

American National Live Stock, Albuquer- 
que, N. M.—January 10-12, 1934 

Montana Wool Growers, Billings—January 
29-30, 1934 


SHOWS 


American Royal, Kansas City—November 
18-25, 1933 

International, Chicago—December 2-9, 1933 

Great Western Live Stock, Los Angeles— 
December 2-7, 1933 











R.A. C. C. Loans 


HE loans made by the regional 

agricultural credit corporations, 
which are now a part of the Farm 
Credit Administration, passed the 
$200,000,000 mark early in October. 
These corporations were organized 
by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration during the fall of 1932, 
and they made loans to finance live- 
stock growers, crop production and 
harvesting and the warehousing and 
marketing of agricultural products. 

During this period $51,087,000 
has been repaid from the total of 
$203,538,000 loaned. Applications 
pending on October 11 requested 
loans amounting to $25,521,000, an 
increase of $3,723,000 during the 
week. Applications for loans are 
now being received mostly from 
drouth or storm-stricken areas in the 
north-middle-west, middle and 
south Atlantic Coast states and 
Texas. 


There is a regional agricultural 
credit corporation in each federal 
land bank district and each has from 
one to four branch offices and in 
some areas temporary offices have 
been opened. A recent analysis of 
loans made indicated that about 30 
per cent were for less than $1,000 
and about 20 per cent were for 
amounts ranging from $250 to $500. 
Loans made for the financing of 
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livestock were for larger individual 
amounts than those made for other 
agricultural purposes. 





Chief Forester Silcox 


MAJOR ROBERT Y. STUART, 
for the past five years head of 
the United States Forest Service died 


on October 23 as the result of a fall 
from the window of his office. 

On the following Friday Secretary 
Wallace appointed F. A. Silcox to 
the position of Chief Forester and he 
is to take office on November 15. 

Mr. Silcox’s background in for- 
estry work and his activities in re- 
cent years were reviewed in the 
Herald Tribune of New York. These 
statements are taken from that 
article: 


In his Greenwich Village basement apart- 
ment, at 62 Perry Street, Ferdinand A. Sil- 
cox sat in his shirtsleeves yesterday after- 
noon, one leg thrown over the arm of his 
chair, and talked over his appointment as 
Chief Forester of the United States Forest 
Service, news of which had reached him only 
a few hours before. 

Mr. Silcox will take over his federal post 
after having served ten years as director 
of industrial relations of the New York 
Employing Printers’ Association. He was 
once a district forester and during the 
World War was a captain in charge of se- 
lecting men for sylvi-cultural work in 
France. ‘ 

In 1903, as a graduate of the College 
of Charleston, Charleston, S$. C., and of 
the newly organized Yale School of For- 
estry, Mr. Silcox went to the far North- 
west. He was interested in Gifford Pin- 
chot’s embryonic idea of conserving the na- 
tion’s natural resources and enthused by 
Theodore Roosevelt’s vision of national 
preserves. 

But he ran into problems which were not 
treated in the classroom. In Kansas City, 
as a forester’s assistant, he encountered 
strong and wealthy pioneers who did not 
intend to relinquish title to timber land 
surrounding mills they had built. In Mis- 
soula, Mont., in 1911, as district forester, 
he was in charge of 26,000,000 acres, and 
battled the settlers under the old homestead 
law, together with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad with its 100-mile swathe granted 
by the government from St. Paul to the 
coast. 

Then came the war and the I. W. W. 
swept like the fires they were fighting 
through the tumultuous gangs of lumber- 
men hired by the government. There were 


strikes and more strikes while the woodlands 
were consumed by the blazes. 

Mr. Silcox, employing what he insists was 
common sense rather than genius, emerged 
from these battles to be sent to the Pacific 
shipyards. Boats had been sent out leaking 
like sieves, with 1,500 rivets loose in their 
hulls. The I. W. W. was blamed. Mr. Sil- 
cox placed the responsibility on the ship- 
building interests when he discovered that 
air pressure on the rivet drivers was only 
60 pounds instead of the required 100. 

It was while he was in California on that 
work that he met Rexford G. Tugwell, now 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, who is 
presumed to have been somewhat responsible 
for the selection of Mr. Silcox as Chief For- 
ester, succeeding Major R. Y. Stuart, who 
was killed by a fall a week ago. 

In his connection with the New York Em- 
ploying Printers’ Association for the last 
decade, Mr. Silcox has been instrumental in 
building up the city’s three printers’ appren- 
tice schools—a program which he is sorry to 
desert. But after a twenty-minute. confer- 
ence with President Roosevelt he felt he 
should return to his old love. 





Funds Provided for Shipping 
Feeder Lambs and Cattle 


"THE Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives, which was established in 
Washington, D. C., on September 
13, for the purpose of making loans 
to the larger cooperative organiza- 
tions, has recently agreed to loan up 
to $100,000 at 4 per cent to the Na- 
tional Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion for moving lambs and feeder 
cattle from the range areas of the 
West to the feeding areas of the 
Middle West. 

The funds thus obtained will be 
loaned by the National Livestock 
Marketing Association to the Pro- 
ducers’ Commission Associations at 
Indianapolis and Sioux City, and the 
Iowa Livestock Marketing Corpora- 
tion at Des Moines, all three of 
which are member sales agencies of 
the National Association. These 
agencies in turn will lend to the in- 
dividual farmers sufficient amounts 
to pay freight and feeding-in-transit 
charges on the movement of the 
lambs and feeder cattle from the 
western ranges to feeding areas in 
the Middle West. The loans are to 
be repaid at the time the stock is 
marketed. 





Around the Range Country 








HE notes on weather conditions, ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states in Around the Range Country, are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon reports 
and publications for the month of October. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
communications from interested readers in 
any part of the country for this depart- 
ment of the Wool Grower and also invites 
comment and opinions upon questions re- 
lating to the sheep industry and of import- 
ance and significance to wool growers. 








WYOMING 


Most of the state was almost rain- 
less during the month, and the 
drouth had attained serious propor- 
tions with damage to grains, and 
causing poor forage on ranges. Live- 
stock are poor to fair, and many 
shipments reported. It was the 
warmest, driest October of record in 
many sections. The mountains were 
practically bare at the end of the 
month, an unprecedented condition. 
Exceptionally cold weather and some 
snow occurred the first few days of 
November, causing considerable suf- 
fering among livestock already badly 
off. 

Cheyenne 


Winter feed and pasture is plenti- 
ful now (October 17). 

Ewe lambs have been held over 
more in this locality than in other 
sections, so generally the average age 
of the ewes is better than elsewhere. 
Very few yearling ewes have been 
offered for sale here. Recent pur- 
chases of feeder lambs have been 
made at 54 to 6 cents a pound. 

Sheep herders are getting $30 a 
months. 


Hirsig Sheep Co. 
MONTANA 


Warm, pleasant weather prevailed 
much of the time, but later in the 
month it turned much colder, being 
severely cold the first four days of 
November, with rather widespread, 
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A Pastoral Evening Scene in 


though not heavy snow. The mois- 
ture of late October was a boon to 
plowmen, rangemen, and tuber har- 
vesters. Winter wheat and rye made 
excellent growth in some districts. 
Livestock are mostly good as many 
of them are still finding green feed 
in stubble fields and on the lower 
ranges. However, the range is not 
very good as a rule, as most grass 
that grew since August was frozen 
down before maturing, thus making 
poor feed. 


Columbia Falls 


Early fall weather was good, but 
lately (October 16) it has been too 
frosty. Our fall range is as good as 
usual. 

The number of yearling ewes is 
about the same as last year. As a 
whole the bands are older than usual; 
there is no market for old ewes. 

I am always interested in reading 
about predatory animal work in the 
Wool Grower. I have raised sheep, 
cattle and hogs right here for twelve 
years and have never lost a calf,. 
sheep, or pig to predatory animals of 
any kind that travel on more than 
two feet. A large part of the pop- 
ulation here depend on the game for 


Kittitas Valley, Washington. 


a good part of their living and if it 
is destroyed, as a few greedy sheep- 
men suggest, the taxpayers will have 
to dig up just that much more for 
charity. 

Sheepmen are paying their herders 
and camp tenders $40 a month. 

A. B. Cleave. 


Columbus 


We have had an exceptionally.dry 
summer and fall, but it is better now 
(October'14). . 

Fat lambs delivered at the railroad 
have been sold up to $5.60, while 
feeders have brought $5.25. \Sheep- 
men have been asking $6 per head for 
yearling ewes, but they can be had 
now for $5.35 to $5.75. There are 
very few yearlings on hand, most of 
the ewes being older than they 
should be. 

Feed conditions on the govern- 
ment lands are not up to the stand- 
ards of former years, but so many 
different ideas are held as to the 
changes that should be made in their 
use, that improvement in the near 
future does not seem probable. 

Herders are getting $35 a month 
and camp tenders $30. 

Benny Banks. 





Glendive 


The weather has been ideal and 
we will have sufficient winter feed, 
but the range is poor. 

Recent transactions on feeder 
lambs have been made at 5 cents a 
pound. Yearling crossbreds and fine 
wools have sold at $5.50 per head. 

I think about 60 per cent more 
ewe lambs were retained this fall for 
stock ewes than were held in 1932. 
At present very few of the ewe 
bands of this section are under four 
years; mostly five, six, and up. 

Most of the loans on sheep in this 
locality are held by the regular banks 
and the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation. 

From $20 to $25 a month is being 
paid herders, while camp tenders are 
getting $20. 

Dion & Jones. 


Livingston 


October brought good weather 
and feed conditions, and prospects 
are fair (October 23) for range feed. 
The recent dry years, however, have 
hurt grazing conditions on the pub- 
lic domain. 

The Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporations are carrying about 
four-fifths of the sheep loans of this 
section. 

About two-thirds of the ewes are 
aged, but I believe approximately 50 
per cent more ewe lambs were re- 
tained this fa for replacement pur- 
poses. There have been about the 
same number of yearling ewes for 
sale as last year. For yearling cross- 
breds, $6 a head has been paid, and 
for fine wools, $6.50. 

Recent deals in feeder lambs have 
been made at 514 cents a pound. 

Forty dollars is the regular wage 
for herders and camp tenders. 


Doyle & Davis. 


Simms 


August rains brought up the grass 
on the fall range, but I do not sup- 
pose it will cure. 

We are holding back more of our 
ewe lambs this fall and there are 
probably more yearling ewes on hand 
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than a year ago, but there are many 
old ewes in the bands of this section. 
Some yearling crossbreds have re- 
cently changed hands at $5.50 a 
head, and some feeder lambs have 
been sold at 5 cents a pound. 


Most of the sheep loans are being 
carried by the R. A. C. C.’s. 

The wage for herders is $30 a 
month. 


H. E. Dawson. 
IDAHO 


Unusually warm or moderately 
warm describes the four weeks’ tem- 
peratures, while nights became 
rather cold toward the close. Preci- 
pitation was light, and confined 
largely to the western and northern 
portions. Dry soils delayed grain 
seeding and early seedings have come 
up spotted, though late crops were 
mostly harvested. Ranges are fair 
over the northern counties, but they 
are quite dry over the southwest, in- 
cluding the principal winter ranges. 
Livestock are fair to good in most 
sections, but are in better prospects 
farther northwest. Some hay was 
harvested unusually late. 


Dubois 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been poor this fall; ranges are very 
dry (October 11). We had two good 
rains in this vicinity during the 
summer, but they seemed to be 
spotty and not general. I think, 
however, there is ample feed in this 
part of the country for the coming 
winter. 

Grazing on government lands has 
deteriorated, in my judgment, dur- 
ing recent years; there has likewise 
been some deterioration in forest 
lands. 

Sales of fat lambs have been re- 
ported at $5.75; feeders at $5.50, 
and yearling ewes at $6. There are 
not so many yearling ewes on hand 
for sale this year as last. Most of the 


ewes are running strong to four, five 


and six-year-olds. 


Herders and camp tenders are get- 
ting $35 a month. 


James Denning. 


Caldwell 


We have had a dry fall and feed 
prospects on the range are poor at 
this time (October 9). Ages of ewe 
bands in this section are fair, with 
fewer yearlings for sale than a year 
ago. 

The present rate of pay for herders 


and camp tenders is $40. 
A. A. Ballantyne. 


Gooding 


It has been very dry here and the 
fall range is poor in feed. 

Fewer ewe lambs were kept for 
replacement purposes this fall than a 
year ago. I think there are about 
as many yearling ewes for sale as last 
year, but most of the ewes are old. 

Most of the sheep loans in this sec- 
tion are carried by loan companies 
discounting with the Intermediate 
Credit Banks, and the service ren- 
dered has not been entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

Forty dollars is the prevailing 
wage for herders and camp tenders. 


John Edholm. 


Howe 


It has been very dry this fall and 
not much feed is available, but the 
winter range will be better. 

Some recent deals on feeder lambs 
have been made at 5 cents a pound. 
I haven’t heard of any sales of year- 
ling ewes lately, but there have been 
more on hand than a year ago. Sheep- 
men around here have kept about 
twice as many ewe lambs for replace- 
ments as they did in 1932. At 
present the ages of the ewes range 
from three to seven years, with only 
a few yearlings and twos. 

The R. A. C. C.’s have been carry- 
ing most of the sheep loans in this 
district. My personal experience 
with the R. A. C. C. has been very 
satisfactory. 

The wage for herders is $35 a 
month and for camp tenders $30. 

Lorenzo Fallert. 


WASHINGTON 


Mild or normal temperature con- 
ditions prevailed most of the month. 
It was dry the first week or ten days, 
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but showery weather became rainy 
weather later, and the middle and 
western counties especially were well 
watered. The wheat belt was well 
supplied with moisture, and seeding 
was practically completed, with 
earlier sowings coming up satisfac- 
torily. Pastures are now in good 
shape in the western portion, and 
fairly good and improving over the 
eastern portion of the state. Live- 
stock generally are doing well. 


Yakima 


We had a very dry summer, but 
early fall brought lots of rain and 
the prospect is good for grass on the 
ranges. 

Some yearling ewes have changed 
hands at prices ranging from $6 to 
$8 a head. There are not so many 
yearlings in this section as a year ago; 
about 25 per cent of the ewes are old. 


William Taylor. 
Pasco 


The first part of October was dry, 
but since the 20th we have had ample 
rain and there are good prospects for 
grass on the fall range by the first 
of November. 

There are very few yearling ewes 
of any kind for sale. Recent sales of 
both crossbreds and fine-wools have 
been at $8 a head. About 20 per 
cent more ewe lambs have been held 
back by sheepmen this year, a very 
necessary procedure since all of the 
bands are critically aged. Four and 
a half cents a pound has been paid 
lately for feeder lambs. 

For the most part loans on sheep 
in this section are being carried by 
loan companies that discount with 
the Intermediate Credit Bank, and 
they seem to be doing a pretty good 
job. 

The prevailing wage for herders 
and camp tenders is $40. 


Alfred Hales. 


McCall 


We have had a lot of rain the last 
few days (October 23) so feed on 
the fall range will be good. 


There are not many yearling ewes 
here this year, but the sheepmen are 
using white-faced rams to raise their 
own ewe lambs for replacement pur- 
poses. Most of the bands are from 
four to eight years old. Eight to 
nine dollars a head has been paid 
lately for yearling ewes. 

The sheepmen are feeling better 
financially this fall than in the past 
few years. 

From $40 to $50 a month is being 
paid to herders and camp tenders. 


Etulaine Bros. 


Yakima 


Weather conditions in Klickitat 
County have been ideal during Oc- 
tober, plenty of moisture and warm 
enough to make a good growth of 
green grass, which, combined with 
the old, makes excellent forage on 
the lower ranges. 

Most of the bands are composed 
pretty largely of aged ewes, but at 
last the growers are awake to the 
need of replacement and this year 
the demand for white-faced bucks 
in this section is in excess of the sup- 
ply. Blackfaced rams are a drug on 
the market for the time being. 

Some yearling ewes are moving at 
$7.50 and $8, with good ewe lambs 
up to $6 a head. 

Both high and low ranges have 
been fully up to the ten-year average 
during the past season. 

The banks have been relieved of 
practically all of their sheep loans 
by the R. A. C. C. and the loan com- 
panies. Some of the latter have 
given too good service in the amount 
of loan per ewe. A grower’s success 
is not in direct proportion to the size 
of his loan. The Regional has given 
good service and it has been more 
constructive since it is not (as yet) 
in the sheep business. 


E. K. Klickitat. 
OREGON 


Mild weather prevailed most of 
the month, with only occasional, 
scattered freezing conditions. The 
month was also unusually dry, until 
the last week when generous to 


heavy rains occurred. This precipi- 
tation greatly benefited wheat and 
pastures, especially over the eastern 
portion, and will permit the com- 
pletion of the seeding of fall grains.., 
Livestock have held up well, as feed 
has been ample nearly everywhere, 
excepting earlier in the month over 
eastern counties. . 


Burns 


It has been very dry here and the 
grazing is pretty short; the fall range 
is very poor (October 26) due to the 
dry weather. Drouth is always re- 
flected in bad range conditions. 

Some sales of feeder lambs have 
been reported at 5 cents a pound. 

About the same number of year- 
ling ewes are on hand for sale. Cross- 
breds have changed hands at $6.50 
per head and fine wools at $6. I 
think sheepmen are keeping more of 
their ewe lambs this fall than they 
did last to replace old ewes, which 
now make up about 50 per cent of 
the bands. 

Loan companies discounting with 
the Intermediate Credit Banks have 
been handling most of the sheep- 
men’s loans and from all the reports 
I get their service is satisfactory. 

Present wages for herders and 
camp tenders are $40 a month. 


Peter Sagardoy. 


Keating 


At this time (October 25) pas- 
tures are good in valleys with full 
water rights; all others very dry. The 
fall range is in an almost “zero” con- 
dition, with absolutely no feed on the 
low hills. Drouth and too many 
Greeks are damaging our public land 
grazing. 

There are a good many agey ewes 
in the bands around here, but I be- 
lieve we have a few more yearlings 
this year than last, but not so many 
for sale. I do not believe the num- 
ber of ewe lambs held back this fall 
for replacement purposes quite 
equals that of a year ago. 

Four cents has recently been paid 
for feeder lambs. 


(Continued to page 24) 
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Prices at Pocatello Range 


Ram Sale 


TOTAL of 756 rams were sold 

at an average price of $19.51 

at the annual fall ram sale held by 

the Idaho Wool Growers Association 

at Pocatello, October 14. 

The following table gives the 
average prices for each breed sold: 

NO. AVERAGE 


HAMPSHIRES SOLD PRICE 
IIS adi daitesatapouie 280 $13.95 
Ram Lambs ._.____. 97 12.90 

SUFFOLKS 
aa a... 20.38 
Ram Lanes... 36 20.08 

SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 
, | 17.02 
Ram Lambs _................ 34 14.65 

RAMBOUILLETS 
IID, chistdienceacteesics 36 23.97 
Two Year Olds... 9 11.00 

LINCOLNS 
Two Year Olds... 14 17.00 

PANAMAS 
TIED, isincdhccncicecrenniners 100 38.85 

LINcoLN-RAMBOUILLETS at 30.80 





An Old Ewe Feeding 


Contract 


HE South Dakota Livestock 

Marketing Association, an or- 
ganization affiliated with the Wool 
Growers Association of South 
Dakota, is offering an old ewe feed 
contract to the sheepmen of Mon- 
tana. According to the Montana 
News Letter which reports this con- 
tract, it is fair to the grower and 
offers an outlet for ewes that may 
net the grower more money than he 
can sell the ewes for at the ranch. 

The term of the contract is for 
one year. The feeder receives the 
ewes at the feeding point and binds 
himself to feed and care for them. 
The title to the ewes remains with 
the grower and he can regain pos- 
session of them if the feeder is not 
giving them proper care. 

As compensation the’ feeder is to 
receive one half of the wool clip of 
1934, one half 6f the lambs and one 
half of the number of ewes delivered 
under the contract, less a percentage 
allowance (10 per cent in most in- 
stances) for death losses. The 
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other ewes remain the property 
of the grower, together with one 
half of the lamb and wool crops. 
The growers pays the cost of ship- 
ping the ewes to the feeder, but 
the South Dakota Marketing Asso- 
ciation is advancing the freight cost 
to the growers and will be reim- 
bursed for it out of the proceeds of 
the wool sales. Shearing and tax 
costs are to be equally divided. 

The association, which has head- 
quarters in Brookings, S. D., receives 
for its service 20 cents per ewe from 
the grower and a similar sum from 
the feeder. 





Comments on the Montana 
Experiment on Ewe Flushing 


OUR experiment stations and agri- 

cultural colleges are valuable 
testing laboratories for livestock 
operations, the values of different 
feeds, and so forth, and yet the re- 
sults from such tests cannot always 
be considered as conclusive. Early 
in the century our outfit (The Mesa 
de Mayo Land and Livestock Com- 
pany) introduced the use of cotton- 
seed cake as a supplementary feed 
for the 20,000 ewes we wintered an- 
nually in Colorado. We may there- 
fore be said to have commenced 
“flushing” experiments some thirty 
years ago, and hence I may be ex- 
cused for commenting on the flush- 
ing and winter grain feeding results 
reported in your September issue 
(page 17). 

I contend that this interesting six- 
year experiment, conducted by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in coop- 
eration with the Montana Experi- 
ment Station at Miles City, on four 
Bands of approximately 300 ewes 
each is inconclusive as regards re- 
sults that might obtain in the oper- 
ation of herds of commercial size. 
Excellent and thorough as was the 
experiment, yet more practical re- 
sults would, I believe, be obtained 
by flushing one of two ordinary 
bands of range ewes running on 
similar feed. 

However, let us examine the table 
(page 18) on flushed and unflushed 


ewes, and we find that the average 
difference in weight from feeding 
the 15 pounds of cake to the flushed 
ewes was 414 pounds, so that they 
were in better condition, but 
whether this resulted in a lower 
death loss we are not informed. Then 
as these ewes not only received cake 
but were also given the fresh range 
we cannot judge how much gain was 
due to cake and how much to the 
difference in range. 

The flushed ewes produced 7.4 
per cent more lambs, so that had this 
advantage maintained in the lambs 
themselves the result would have 
been 59.7 pounds of lamb per ewe to 
55.9 pounds per unflushed ewe; a 
difference of 3.8 pounds, or figuring 
6 cents per pound, 23 cents. How- 
ever, having produced 7.4 per cent 
additional lambs, the death loss was 
greater and the weight average less 
than that of lambs from the unflush- 
ed ewes, so that at weaning time the 
result was but 1.2 per cent in favor 
of the flushed ewes. We are not in- 
formed of the reason of the higher 
death loss and lower weight, but it 
may have been from a greater num- 
ber of twin lambs. It would seem 
therefore of little benefit to produce 
a higher percentage of lambs, if they 
weigh less and more of them die. 

The table on grain feeding (page 
19) would be of greater value if it 
included more information; for in- 
stance: 

1. The kind of grain fed and cost per 
ewe. 

2. Comparison of death loss on ewes— 
(a) grain, (b) no grain. 

3. Cost of handling grain and no grain 
ewes from the close of the grain feeding 
period to grass. 

As to the benefit or negative re- 
sult from flushing, your readers 
would be interested to hear from 
other wool growers as to their prac- 
tical experience. There are three 
varying factors that enter into the 
problem each season: 1. The condi- 
tion of the ewes. 2. The range. 
3. The weather. If all three are 
good, then I doubt the benefit of 
flushing; if all three are bad, then 
a maximum of supplemental feed is 
indicated. 

La Jolla, Calif. Richard Brackenbury 
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SILAGE FOR BRED EWES 


By W. G. Kamm ape, University of Illinois 


GHEEP raisers have long considered 


corn silage as a rather dangerous 
feed for ewes if it made up a large 
percentage of their ration. Without 
exception the advice seems to have 
been to feed silage in limited quan- 
tities to bred ewes or they would lose 
their lambs or the lambs would be 


In order to allow for the difference 
in moisture more silage than alfalfa 
would need to be fed. To bring ra- 
tions of the two feeds to similar 
composition, not only a protein-rich 
supplement but also a mineral sup- 
plement would have to be added to 
the silage. 


falfa hay and one lot the supple- 
mented corn silage. Each group re- 
ceived a small amount of grain be- 
ginning one month before lambing. 

A summary of the data is given 
in the table. The feed record of the 
ewes of Lots 1 and 2 includes 75 
days of the suckling period beyond 


SUMMARY TABLE. SILAGE vs. ALFALFA FOR BRED EWES, 1932-33 


(All weights expressed in pounds) 








Lot No. 


1 2 


3 4 





No. of days fed 


154 154 





Total feed per ewe 


Period Per Day Period 





Grain? 


87.3 74 





Alfalfa hay. 


2.98 





Corn silage 





Soybean oil meal 





Steamed bone meal 





Sale. 


Free Access* 





$2.22 $.014 





Feed cost per ewe 


Per Day 


147 147 

Period Per Day Period Per Day 

26.00 49 26.0 49 
439.6 2.99 15.03 1.878 
_ 815.8 5539 
— 25.0 18 
— 5.0 -04 

Free Access® 5.0 04 
$1.92 $.013 $1.79 $.012 





Av. initial weight of ewes 


116 





Av. final wt. of ewes before lambing 





Av. gain per ewe, 56 days 


132 
16 25 





Av. daily gain per ewe, 56 days 





(140 da) 24 
.29 45 (140 da) 


104 104 

128 134 
(140 da) 30 

.17 (140 da) 21 





Av. date of lambing 


Jan. 26 Jan. 26 





Number of lambs dropped 


26 19 





Av. birth weight, single lambs. 


11.3 11.8 





Av. birth weight, twin lambs. 


7.8 8.5 





Av. fleece weight 


9.4 9.5 





April 15 April 16 
29 
10.4 
7.8 
9.2 





1Grain, equal parts whole oats and shelled corn fed one month before lambing and during Feed 


suckling period. 
2Fed 7 days at beginning. 
8Fed 8 days at beginning. 
4Feed cost based on same amounts as Lot 2. 
5Feed cost based on same amounts as Lot 4. 


soft and flabby at birth. This was 
good advice because of the obvious 
deficiencies of silage. But if the de- 
ficiencies are corrected, what re- 
sults could be expected when silage 
is used as the only roughage? 

Corn silage is low in its content of 
protein and of minerals. The av- 
erage protein content is given by 
Henry and Morrison as 2.1 per cent. 
The protein content of alfalfa hay is 
given by the same authorities as 15.0 
per cent. It seems that if alfalfa 
hay is suitable as an exclusive rough- 
age and silage is not, this wide dif- 
ference in protein might be at least 
a partial explanation. A further 
comparison of the composition of 
corn silage with that of alfalfa hay 
shows large differences in the 
amount of moisture and of minerals. 


These corrections were made in a 
test at the University of Illinois 
during the past winter. To make 
the protein content of an exclusive 
silage ration equal to the protein 
content of an exclusive alfalfa 
hay ration approximately one-fifth 
pound of soybean oil meal per ewe 
daily was used. Soybean oil meal 
has become of considerable im- 
portance as a protein feed in Illinois. 
Steamed bone meal was added to the 
silage ration at the rate of about 
two thirds of an ounce per ewe 
daily. 

Four lots of range Corriedale 
ewes totaling 102 head were used. 
These had been bred to Hampshire 
rams. Part of the ewes were bred 
to lamb early and part to lamb late. 
One lot of each group was fed al- 


12c bu. 
20c bu. 
$8.00 ton 
$2.25 ton 
$20.00 ton 
ae 
ee 


prices: 














Soybean Oil Meal 
Steamed Bone Meal —_. 
ge Ee Oetd 


the average lambing date. Four 
ewes in Lot 2 fed silage aborted soon 
after silage feeding began. This 
seemed to be due to the abrupt 
change in feed, because none of the 
ewes aborted after becoming accus- 
tomed to the silage. Silage had been 
fed 56 days to Lot 2 before lambing 
began and 124 days to Lot 4. There 
were no abortions in Lot 4; hence, 
the losses in Lot 2 may logically be 
considered as due to the change in 
the ration after the middle of the 
pregnancy period. Aside from this 
the supplemented silage ration was 
equal, if not superior, to the alfalfa 
ration. The ewes fed silage gained 
more up to lambing than the ewes 
fed alfalfa hay. At birth the lambs 
were equal in vigor in all lots. There 
were no significant differences in 
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the weights of the lambs nor in the 
fleece weights of the ewes, as similar 
differences existed the preceding 
year when all ewes were fed alike. 
At current prices the silage ration 
was cheaper. 





Keeping the Farm Flock 
Healthy 


| SORTED up my flock for mating 
this morning; in fact had done 
most of ‘t earlier at leisure, such as 
trimming them behind. As I have in- 
crease? the number of my sheep, it 
has Leen increasingly difficult to 
keep the flock healthy. This year I 
capsuled both ewes and lambs four 
times with Nema Capsules and they 
li look healehy and have pink skins 
and core on the lope when called, 
Nevertheless I began the capsuling a 
bit late and quite a few got notice- 
ably out of condition. While they 
soon recovered, undoubtedly the size 
of some of my lambs was retarded. 
They are apparently healthy now, 
but would have been larger had they 
not taken in worms at too early an 
age. 

To improve on the situation next 
year I am planning a capsuling 
around December 1, so they will go 
into cool weather next thing to clean 
and then next spring, about two 
weeks after they go to grass, I will 
capsule again to catch the worms 
that wintered on the land, so far as 
reasonably possible. The more. fre- 
quent treatments also should decrease 
in general the multiplication of 
worms on the farm as opposed to 
treating only when noticeably neces- 
sary. 


Radnor, Ohio G. P. Williams. 





The International 


Al indications point toward an 

unusually good display of live- 
stock at the International Live Stock 
Exposition, announced for the week 
of December 2-9, at its permanent 
home, which covers an area of 25 
acres of exhibition halls, amphithe- 
atre, and barns at the entrance to 
the Chicago livestock market. 
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The fact that there has been but 
slight curtailment in the prize lists 
over former years has been a special 
inducement to owners of herds and 
flocks of show ring quality from 
this country and Canada to enter the 
various competitive classes. Entries 
closed on November 1, and their 
large number, in the opinion of 
B. H. Heide, secretary-manager of 
the show, indicates that the 34th In- 
ternational will outdistance its pre- 
decessors in the size and impressive- 
ness of its displays. 

The 15th annual International 
Grain and Hay Show and the 12th 
annual Boys’ and Girls’ Club Con- 
gress will also be held in connection 
with the livestock show. In the lat- 
ter division some 1200 boys and girls 
from 43 states, winners in the con- 
tests in their home state fairs, will 
compete for national awards. 





N.R.A. in the Meat Packing 
Industry 


AN increase of 17 per cent in the 
number ‘of employees and a 
similar increase in payrolls has fol- 
lowed the adoption of the labor code 
of the meat packing industry on 
August 1. This statement was in- 
cluded in the address made by Mr. 
George M. Foster, chairman of the 
special labor committee of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, 
and secretary of John Morrell & 
Company, Ottumwa, Ia., at a ses- 
sion of the Institute’s twenty-eighth 
annual convention on October 23. 

Mr. Foster said in part: 

Returns from members of the Institute, 
covering four-fifths of the employees in 
the industry, show that 17.5 per cent more 
men are now working in the packing indus- 
try than on August 1, 1933, and that pay- 


rolls are 16.9 per cent greater than on that 
date. 

There has been a decrease of approxi- 
mately 14.7 per cent in the number of hours 
worked per week. That this decrease in 
hours has been accompanied by an ‘equitable 
adjustment’ of the compensation of em- 
ployees working before August 1, is indi- 
cated by an increase of 5.1 per cent in the 
payroll for such employees and no substan- 
tial change in the average weekly wages 
of all hourly paid plant employees. 

Figures released by the United States De- 


partment of Labor show that approximately 
600,000 men were reemployed by all indus- 
try during September. The packing indus- 
try apparently contributed approximately 
3 per cent to this increase, although the 
estimated 125,000 workers in the meat 
packing industry constitute only about one 
fourth of one per cent of the estimated 
aggregate number of workers in the United 
States. 


Iu Memoriam 
SENATOR KENDRICK 


"THE Hon. John B. Kendrick, 
United States Senator from Wyo- 
ming and a former president of the 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, died at Sheridan, Wyoming, 
on November 3. Death was due to 
uremic poisoning. 

Senator Kendrick was born in 
Cherokee County, Texas, in 1857, 
and came to Wyoming at the age of 
21, and from a small beginning as a 
cattleman gradually increased his 
holdings until at the time of his 
death he owned approximately 200,- 
000 acres of cattle land in Wyoming 
and Montana. 

He was elected state senator in 
1910 and served in that capacity for 
two terms of the legislature. In 1914 
he became governor of Wyoming, 
but resigned in 1917 to take his seat 
in the United States Senate, which he 
has since held. 


Violation of Meat Merchan- 
dising Ordinance Prosecuted 
in San Francisco 


OUR San Francisco butchers were 

recently convicted on a charge of 
violating a city ordinance which re- 
quires that meat be sold by weight 
instead of by the piece, and given a 
five-day suspended sentence. ‘These 
convictions were the result of ac- 
tivities of the Better Business Bureau 
of San Francisco, Ltd. The offend- 
ing parties were M. M. Lesser of 
Hale’s Food Shop, Vogel of Vogel 
Brothers’ Mission Market, Victor 
Carrara of Victor’s Marina Market, 
and Woolf of Evergreen Market. 





California Wool Growers 
In Annual Convention 


LARGER attendance was re- 
corded for the 73rd annual con- 
vention of the California Wool 
Growers Association (San Fran- 
cisco, October 26-27) than for any 
such meeting during the past ten 
years. And the crowd was opti- 
mistic. 

The times in general and the 
sheepman’s relation to them are, of 
course, significant enough to enlarge 
attendances at conventions, but un- 
doubtedly the intensive membership 
drive conducted by the California 
Association for several weeks pre- 
vious to the convention did much 
in the way of arousing not only new 
members but also the older ones to 
the present necessity for keeping 
their organizations alive and active. 
Many counties reported the collec- 
tion of full quotas in dues, but in 
order to bring the entire campaign 
to 100 per cent, President W. Hugh 
Baber authorized the continuation 
of the drive until December 1. 

Another factor making for in- 
terest in the convention was the meat 
merchandising program put on by 
the Pacific Live Stock and Meat In- 
stitute during the week in which the 
convention was held. The National 
Live Stock and Meat Board cooper- 
ated with the Pacific agency in send- 
ing out Mr. Max O. Cullen to handle 
a series of meat cutting demonstra- 
tions. Mr. Cullen’s work was pre- 
sented to the California wool grow- 
ers at a dinner on the evening of the 
first convention day when they were 
guests of the Pacific Livestock and 
Meat Institute. (A fuller report of 
the Meat Week appears elsewhere in 
this issue. ) 

The officers of the California 
Association were shown the com- 
plete confidence of the members by 
reelection for another year. This 
makes the third consecutive term 
that Mr. Baber has served as presi- 
dent, and Mr. Douglas H. Prior’s 
fourth year as vice president of the 


association. Mr. W. P. Wing con- 
tinues as secretary. 

The President’s address was read 
by Mr. A. T. Spencer, owing to the 
inability of Mr. Baber to attend the 
opening session of the convention. 
The tariff and its especial value and 
effectiveness during 1933 was one 
of the chief points of the address. 
Mr. Baber declared the tariff on 
wool and lambs to be the “back- 
bone of the American sheep indus- 
try,” and received endorsement of 
his position by a convention resolu- 
tion which commended the present 
administration for its maintenance 
of present tariffs on agricultural 
products. 

The National Wool Growers 
Association was represented by F. A. 
Ellenwood, its senior vice president 
and a former president of the Cali- 
fornia Association. Mr. Ellenwood 
also spoke for the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. He cited 
as the “four cornerstones on which 
the sheepman builds a firm founda- 
tion for his house, (1) individual ef- 
fort, (2) organization, (3) cooper- 
ation with our government, and (4) 
salesmanship, expressed through 
grower-owned and controlled mar- 
keting agencies. 

The hearing before the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration on 
the proposal to levy a compensa- 
tory tax on lamb and other products 
thought to be in competition with 
pork, which had been announced for 
Monday following the California 
wool growers’ meetings, made this 
matter an important one for discus- 
sion. General sentiment was not 
favorable to the idea, but the con- 
vention went on record as being 
willing to cooperate with the Ad- 
ministration in this connection, pro- 
vided a “comparable compensatory 
tax is placed on all other competitive 
meat products, including seafood.” 

Colonel E. N. Wentworth of 
Armour and Company, speaking be- 


fore the convention along this line, 
said: “It is rather disheartening to 
discover that after the efforts of the 
wool growers to save their business 
financially, to reduce their produc- 
tion, and to maintain the quality of 
their output, further sacrifices may 
be necessary under the jiresent na- 
tional plans for recovery. “However, 
regardless of one’s persona] ‘~pinions 
of the policies under which we are to 
operate during the next few years, 
it is obvious that the only way in 
which success may be attained is 
through the loyal and coordinated 
efforts of all industries, and it is 
better that we all work in this man- 
ner even though our individual 
opinions may differ.” 

The new agencies for handling 
livestock loans, the production credit 
associations, were discussed in a most 
capable manner by Chas. A. Stewart, 
deputy production credit commis- 
sioner of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, and complete 
approval was given to this new fi- 
nancial arrangement by the Califor- 
nia Association. 

A 10-per-cent reduction in sheep 
numbers in the eleven western states 
in the January 1, 1934, enumeration 
was indicated in a statistical report 
given by Geo. Scott, regional live- 
stock statistician of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
California State Department of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. C. U. Duckworth, chief of 
the Division of Animal Husbandry 
of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, told California wool growers 
of the plan to slaughter all tubercu- 
lar cattle as a means of reducing 
surplus cattle numbers and restoring 
normal beef values. Three resolu- 
tions on this subject were passed by 
the convention, favoring the plan 
but asking that the marketing of 
this cattle be not increased as it 
would enter into competition with 
healthy cattle, lamb, and pork, and 
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suggesting that funds be appro- 
priated to buy up cattle infected 
with tuberculosis and tank them. 

Excellent work was done by the 
various committees. The report of 
the wool committee gave high praise 
to the policy of having government- 
financed wools handled on consign- 
‘ment as put into practice this year 
through the Wood Advisory Com- 
mittee and asked for its continuation 
during 1934. There was also in- 
cluded in this report a request for 
the amendment of the California 
Produce Dealers Act so that coopera- 
tive selling organizations would 
come under its provisions. It was 
set forth in the resolution that Cali- 
fornia wool growers had complained 
about being unable to secure copies 
of account sales from certain wool 
cooperative selling organizations and 
it therefore appeared desirable to 
have the cooperatives, heretofore 
exempted, brought under the strict 
supervision provided in the act. 
Strong opposition was expressed to 
a flat tag discount on California 
wools, which was held unjustifiable 
on account of the varying weather 
and feed conditions in different 
parts of the state. The committee 
recommended that growers “tag all 
sheep before shearing, sack all tags 
separately, mark such tag sacks for 
identification, and allow no tag dis- 
count in the sale price of their wool 
clip.” 

The lamb marketing committee 
covered its subject most thoroughly. 
The value of the work of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board 
in increasing lamb consumption was 
recognized and its support urged 
through the collection of the 25 
cents per car from both buyer and 
seller at all stock yards. Similar ap- 
preciation was stated for the efforts 
of the Pacific Livestock and Meat 
Institute, and it was urged that the 
25-cent-collection plan be put into 
effect in the intermountain and west 
coast districts as well as in the Mid- 
west for the support of this work, 
with the understanding that the 
work of the National Meat Board 
and the Pacific Institute would be 
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coordinated so that there would be 
no duplication in the collections. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation was asked to appoint a re- 
gional committee of five, representa- 
tive of the 17 western lamb shipping 
states, to confer with an equal num- 
ber of men from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Packers 
and Stockyards Administration for 
the purpose of devising an efficient 
method of regulating costs of mar- 
keting lambs, which approximate to- 
day about 27 per cent of the total 
live returns. 

The same report also urged that 
the National Association of Live- 
stock Commission Men appoint a 
committee to act with a similar 
group of men from the National 
Wool Growers Association to “fully 
consider, consult and study the effi- 
ciency of a sliding basis of commis- 
sion charges, based upon the relative 
and actual sales of live lambs,” and 
that such “charges be adjusted on a 
yearly basis to compensate for the 
yearly average prices of marketable 
good to choice wooled lambs.” 


A year’s study of the yardage 
charge question by a permanent 
committee working with a similar 
committee from the National Wool 
Growers Association was recom- 
mended with a view to obtaining re- 
lief from these charges. 

The appointment of a committee 
of three to investigate the effect on 
market prices of lambs by the opera- 
tion of railroad feed yards by pack- 
ers was also suggested in the report 
of the lamb marketing committee. 

Intermountain and Pacific Coast 
interests were asked to unite in op- 
posing the request of Midwest pack- 
ing firms for a reduction in freight 
rates on westbound meats, now the 
subject of hearings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The credits and finance commit- 
tee in addition to recommending the 
use of the new production credit 
associations, asked that the Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporations 
adopt the following as a basis for 
making range livestock loans: 

Loans can be made on an economic unit 


of operation and a unit shall be composed 
of the following: 









1. Personal equity and ability in range 
livestock business. 

2. Home ranch producing enough hay 
to guarantee that livestock can be safely 
carried through a long winter, with shelter 
places of feeding and water supply. 

3. Spring range to adequately supply 
grazing and water for all the livestock. 

4. Summer range owned, forest permit 
or public domain land, controlled by water 
supply to adequately supply summer feed 


‘and water. 


5. Fall range to adequately supply fall 
feed and water until winter feed. 

6. The number of livestock will be con- 
trolled by the carrying capacity of 2, 3, 4 
and 5 on a safe margin. 

7. The unit of operation shall be on a 
basis large enough to pay costs of produc- 
tion, plus a profit. 

8. Investment values for lands shall be 
on a feed value basis for 2, 3, 4 and 5, plus 
improvements properly depreciated, and 
livestock on market value. 

9. Private ownership of 2, 3, 4 and 5 
shall be on a Class A basis where the valu- 
ations are on No. 8 basis. Where No. 3 or 
4 or 5 are on lease basis, lease, or option 
of renewal shall cover term of loan, and 
loan classed accordingly. 

10. Land loans and production loans 
shall be interdependent and correlated in 
an operating budget and liquidating pro- 
gram. Operating budget shall be on a year 
to year basis. 

11. Investigation and appraisal shall be 
done only by a qualified range livestock 
business appraiser. 

Other resolutions adopted by the 


convention: 

Asked for modification of the Packers’ 
Consent Decree to permit them to retail 
meats; that state inspected meats as well as 
federal be used for the C.C.C. camps; that 
American livestock products be used by all 
federal agencies purchasing meats and that 
canned beef imports be stopped. 

Urged that the Southern Pacific and 
Western Pacific take over and operate all 
feed yards on their respective lines as is 
now done by the Santa Fe so that sheepmen 
might be relieved from paying exorbitant 
prices for hay and other feed. 

Approved present policy of establishing 
forest grazing fees and urged that Congress 
be asked to pass legislation to provide for 
recognition and protection of rights to the 
grazing use of the unreserved and unappro- 
priated public doman through priority of 
possession. 

Asked for a lower rate on compensation 
insurance on sheep herders and that it be 
ascertained if some form of insurance could 
not be provided to cover stockmen’s liabil- 
ities for losses resulting from accidents 
caused by stray sheep on public highways. 

Asked that funds from the Public Works 
Program of Unemployment Relief be used in 
predatory animal control work; also that the 
Fish and Game Commission declare an open 
season on bear for the next five years. 
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The National Wool Marketing Corporation 
: News Bulletin SUES 


N point of volume sales, October was a dull month 
in the American wool trade. Not that buying activity 
was entirely suspended, but coming on the heels of one 
of the most wonderful markets within the memory of 
man which had continued almost without interruption 
since May, the sudden drop in activity made the month 
of October look like a vacation period. This did not 
mean, however, compulsory idleness in the trade. 
Important though it be to sell wool, that is not 
all there is to it. Wool has to be delivered and before 
it can be delivered it has to be accepted by the mill pur- 
chasers. When wool is sold from large commercial 
graded lines the buyer has the privilege of throwing the 
fleeces “over the board” and to reject any fleeces that 
in his judgment may not properly belong in such 
graded line. Human judgment as to what constitutes a 
low half-blood or a high three-eighths-blood fleece will 
vary as it will on almost any other issue. The National 
strives for accuracy in its grading operations and rejec- 
tions from its lines are never more than nominal. How- 
ever, whatever may be rejected will then have to be 
noted on our records. After the wool has been finally 
inspected and accepted by the buyer it is sacked, weighed 
and delivered. All this takes time. In the case of wool 
saleable in the original bags in which it was packed at 
the shearing pen, it is not removed from such bags when 
offered for sale. It is the custom to open a few bags 
representative of the whole clip and to show these to 
prospective buyers. If the wool on such inspection 
seems attractive to the buyer he is then privileged, after 
agreeing to a certain price, to inspect all the bags on 
one side. These are then torn open and under a long- 
established practice in the trade, he is permitted to reject 
any visible off-stocks, such as dead wool, tags, or occa- 
sional fleeces apart from the main body of the wool in 
grade. He is obliged to retain whatever fleeces of this 
sort may be contained in the unopened side of the bag. 
The rejections again have to be noted on our records, 
after which the bags are resewed and weighed out for 
delivery. 
Much of this work was completed during October. 
In the meantime the wool merchants found a chance to 
resort and reassemble the remnants left of the 1933 clip 
so as to have their stocks ready for inspection when 


buying activity is resumed. It could hardly be called 
anything but “remnants” since it is now well known 
that less than 90 million pounds of the 1933 domestic 
clip remains in the hands of dealers and commission 
merchants. ‘That this small balance will find its way 
into manufacturing channels long before the next clip 
becomes available, even though consumption may lag, 
is a fairly safe assumption. 

In past years it has always been possible for astute 
buyers to pick up bargains during dull periods. This 
may have been possible even recently but if so it has 
been too small in volume to be noticed. A small scare 
was sent into the market a couple of weeks ago when 
it was rumored that one or two mills had offered to sell 
tops below the quoted market. These tops had been 
converted from wool bought months ago before the big 
advance in prices had gotten under way and could be 
sold now below the market and yield very handsome 
profits. Strange to say, no one seemed anxious to buy. 
The reason for this may be that the principal mills are 
in no mood at present to force a decline in values, any 
more than is the wool merchant, the clothing manu- 
facturer, or the retailer who has stocked up at higher 
prices. : 

The remarkable stability which the market has dis- 
played may be attributed in large measure to the more 
orderly system of distribution now in vogue. Pulled 
wool may be a little easier, but of the staple territory 
grades we find Fine Montana and similar Territory Fine 
Staple holding its own at 83 to 85 cents clean, as com- 
pared with 80 to 82 cents on September 1st; half-blood 
combing at 80 to 82 cents, as compared with 76 to 78 
cents; three-eighths-blood combing at 75 to 77 cents, 
as compared with 72 to 74 cents; quarter-blood combing 
at 69 to 71 cents, as compared with 66 to 68 cents. 
At no time during the present season have any of these 
grades been quoted above the present holding prices. 

We are aware that the growers in the West and 
everywhere would like to know what grease prices are 
obtainable on their particular types of wool. It is pos- 
sible to supply this information for the fleece wool 
states, where wool is quite uniform in character, shrink- 
age, and other factors which determine values. It is, 
however, quite impossible to furnish such information 
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for the territory states since the various factors in- 


fluencing values differ radically and shrinkages will vary, 


greatly even in adjoining counties. For the interest it 
may have to the growers, we will state that original 
territory top-making wools of Montana and similar 
territory types have been moved at from 26 to 33 cents, 
Colorado 25 to 32 cents, New Mexico 20 to 29 cents, 
Arizona 23 to 31 cents, Oregon 24 to 28 cents, Utah 
26 to 30 cents, California 23 to 31 cents, North and 
South Dakota 30 to 34 cents. The grease prices on 
fleece wools have been for fine fleeces 25 to 33 cents 
and medium fleeces 35 to 40 cents. 

Without having access to the description of any 
individual clip it is, of course, impossible to quote its 
actual market value. From the above information it 
will be seen that while the market has been dull of late, 
prices have remained very firm. 

From all foreign markets have come reports of good 
clearance, keen competition, and advancing prices. But 
into the situation enters the factor of exchange. Nat- 
urally we come closer to competition from abroad when 
the pound sterling drops to $4.50 than when it stands 
at $4.79. We continue to believe, however, that foreign 
competition is not going to prove a very disturbing 
factor. The gold buying policy of the Administration 
now in operation is expected to benefit commodity 
prices at home. If it fails in this the Administration 
has it in its power to declare embargoes or to raise tariff 
duties. That it will employ any legitimate means within 
its power to achieve the end in view need not be doubted. 

Reports from New York and other manufacturing 
centers indicate that the finished goods have moved into 
retailing channels at a very satisfactory rate and that 
inventories are not being built up. Satisfactory response 
from consumers appears to have been received in most 
sections of the country, indicating that wardrobes were 
well nigh exhausted and had to be replenished. Thus 
far retail prices have not advanced materially. Some 
standard makes have been marked up slightly. Realiza- 
tion of the fact that prices must be advanced before 
long may have induced consumer buying to some extent, 
but behind it all was the absolute necessity for replenish- 
ment of wardrobes. 

Because of the larger available supply, fine wool 
will continue to be the grade most in demand. Three- 
eighths-blood is easily saleable on a resumption of buying 
but the supply is very limited. The supply of quarter- 
blood is at a very low ebb. The balance of wool now 
on hand unsold consists therefore mainly of fine and 
half-blood. It is likely that more wool from New 
Zealand and South America will have to be imported 
to fill the gap caused by the scarcity of domestic medium 
and low wools. 
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Summing up the situation we feel that there is 
nothing in the present picture to warrant pessimism. 
It was only natural that a period of dullness should 


follow the great activity of the past six months. Some 
concern is felt in business and financial quarters about 


the outcome of the President’s efforts to lift us out of 
the depression, and the fluctuations of the dollar have 
contributed their part to the uncertainty. Definite 
knowledge of what is to happen to the dollar would clear 
the atmosphere, but that is not available just now. The 
fact which should prove comforting to the producers 
of agricultural commodities is that unanimity of opinion 
exists among all people who think beyond their im- 
mediate individual problems that commodity prices 
must be raised considerably above present levels before 
economic recovery can be attained. 

The higher prices of farm products have been 
largely offset by the higher prices the farmer has to pay 
for what he buys. Gains from the improvement in 
wool prices have been wiped out in many sections by the 
decline in cattle prices. ‘These and other maladjust- 
ments must be corrected. It is a big undertaking, but 
we should rejoice in the knowledge that a real effort 
is being made. 





Meeting of the Executive 
Committee 


HE Executive Committee of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation met at the offices of the 
Corporation in Boston on October 25 and 26. 

There were present: Messrs. Sol Mayer, president; 
Frank Lebus, Kentucky; Horace Fawcett, Texas; James 
A. Hooper, Utah; and Worth Lee, Idaho. 

The final accounting for the 1930, 1931, and 1932 
clips as reflected by the September 30 balance sheet of 
the Corporation was analyzed and discussed during the 
two days and the members of the committee expressed 
themselves as highly satisfied with the results, and also 
with the results of the 1933 clip to date and the sub- 
stantial prices which had been realized for it. 

The Executive Committee also, before adjourning, 
selected Chicago, Illinois, as the place for the annual 
meeting of the stockholders and the Board of Directors, 
which is to be held the second Tuesday in December. 
Within the next few weeks the Secretary of the Corpor- 
ation will mail the required notice of the meeting to the 
stockholder associations. 








Beet Pulp, Molasses and 


Corn Silage for Fattening Lambs 








A Report of the Results of Two Lamb 
Feeding Trials Conducted during the 
Winter of 1932-33 by the University of 
Minnesota, West Central School and Sta- 
tion, Morris, Minn., and Division of Animal 
Husbandry, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 








‘TPE principal object of these 

lamb feeding trials has been to 
determine the relative value of the 
by-products of sugar beet factories 
for fattening lambs when compared 
with a standard grain ration, and to 
secure further information as to the 


By P. S. JoRDAN AND W. H. PETERs 


replacement value of corn silage 
when used in the ration for fattening 
lambs. 

Minnesota produces a large acre- 
age of sugar beets. The by-products 
of these factories are molasses and 
beet pulp. Their use as livestock 
feeds is by no means new, and they 
are used extensively in certain lamb 
feeding districts in other parts of the 
country. Their value in a ration for 
fattening lambs in Minnesota where 
we have an abundance of farm- 
grown feeds, is a question asked by 
many Minnesota feeders. 

Corn silage is produced on many 
farms, but is used largely for dairy 


and beef cattle feeding. On many 
farms a shortage of hay for lamb 
feeding has increased the interest in 
silage as a feed for fattening lambs. 
To gain further data on its value for 
this purpose it has been included in 
this trial. 

The Lambs Used. In. the first trial 
the lambs used were white-faced, western 
lambs of good quality and quite uniform, 
originating in eastern Montana, and weighed 
approximately 60 pounds. In the second trial 
the lambs used were of mixed origin and 
breeding and were purchased in the yards at 
South St. Paul in January, 1933. 

Description of Feeds. Alfalfa, first 
cutting, good quality, little waste. Corn 
silage, good quality, matured corn. Linseed 
oilmeal, pea-size 37 per cent protein. Beet 


BEET PULP, MOLASSES AND CORN SILAGE FOR FATTENING LAMBS 


November 12, 1932-February 8, 1933—85 days 


March 2, 1933-May 16, 1933—75 days 








LOT NO. (Thirty lambs per lot) 


I II 


Alfalfa, 
yee L. Oilmeal, 
Barley Barley, 


Ill 
Alfalfa, 
L. Oilmeal, 
Barley, 
Molasses 


Vv VI 


Alfalfa, 
L. Oilmeal, [sg 


Barley %4 Molasses 


VII 


Alfalfa, 


Barley \%, 
Pulp % 





Initial weight _ 


C. Silage 
60.51 


61.18 60.78 








Average daily gain 


-460 -490 





36.52 





Average gain per lamb. 


Mol.Pulp % 
61.27 


61.01 61.07 
-427 





Alfalfa 





Average daily Silage 





Feed Molasses 





* Concentrates 
Linseed oilmeal 





Alfalfa 





Feed per 100 Silage 





pounds gain Molasses 





*Concentrates 





Linseed oilmeal 











Feed cost per hundredweight gain 











Initial cost per hundredweight 





Initial cost per lamb 








Feed cost per lamb 
Cost of shearing 





Total cost per lamb 


4.70 4.60 





4.55 4.44 





Selling price per hundredweight, So. St. Paul 
Selling price per hundredweight, Morris 


Value of wool per lamb @ 20 cents per pound__. 


Net value per lamb plus wool, Morris 


6.05 
5.22 
1.00 
5.53 


6.05 
y.22 
1.00 
5.48 





5.47 








6.00 
§.17 
1.00 
5.35 


6.00 
5.17 
1.00 
5.27 





5.40 





Margin above feed cost 








1.23 aa} .88 














PY & 82 83 








Feed Prices Charged—Alfalfa $6 per ton; Silage $2 per ton; Linseed Oilmeal $25 per ton; Molasses $21.40 per ton; Dried Beet Pulp $16.13 per ton; Molasses Beet 


Pulp $16.13 per ton; Barley 18 cents per bushel. 


Selling Price Per Hundredweight, So. St. Paul—In the first trial the prices used were appraisals made by a So. St. Paul Commission Firm. 


rices used were actual sale prices received. 


In the second trial the 


pri 
Selling Price Per Hundredweight, Morris—To cover freight, selling cost and shrink per lamb, 65 cents in the first trial and $1 in the second trial is deducted from 
the South St. Paul price. 


*To simplify the report the word ‘Concentrates’ is used to indicate barley, or barley and pulp mixed in equal proportions. 


Note heading of columns. 
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molasses, dried beet pulp, and molasses beet 
pulp, American Beet Sugar Company, Chas- 
ka, Minnesota. 


RESULTS 


Barley vs. Barley and Beet Molasses. 
The addition of beet molasses to a ration 
of barley, alfalfa hay and linseed oilmeal, 
Lots 1 and 3, resulted in a slight increase in 
daily rate of gain, and in the first trial a 
slightly higher degree of finish. This was 
perhaps due to the larger daily consumption 
of concentrates, including the molasses. 
Averaging the two trials together, 138 
pounds of molasses replaced 103 pounds of 
barley, 9 pounds of alfalfa hay and 2 pounds 
of oilmeal. This would mean that beet 
molasses has an efficiency of approximately 
80 per cent that of barley. 


Barley vs. Dried Beet Pulp. The sub- 
stitution of dried beet pulp for one-half the 
barley, Lots 1 and 4, when fed with alfalfa 
hay and linseed oilmeal proved entirely 
satisfactory. In’ both trials the daily rate 
of gain and the feed consumption per hun- 
dredweight gain were approximately the 
same in both lots. In the first trial a slight 
advantage in finish was noted in lot get- 
ting dried beet pulp. When fed as part of 
the grain ration with barley, dried beet pulp 
may be said to have the same feeding value, 
pound for pound, as barley. 


Dried Beet Pulp vs. Dried Molasses 
Beet Pulp. In comparing the plain beet 
pulp with the molasses beet pulp, Lots 4 and 
5, the results secured in both trials showed 
the two feeds, when fed as half the ration 
with barley, to have practically the same 
feeding value, with what slight advantage 
there was, in favor of the plain pulp. Both 
lots made very satisfactory gains and on 
practically the same food consumption as 
the lot getting straight barley. 


Adding Linseed Oilmeal. The addi- 
tion of one fifth of a pound of linseed meal 
per lamb per day along with the ration of 
barley, alfalfa hay, and a beet by-product 
feed, Lots 3, 4 and 5 compared with Lots 6, 
7 and 8, resulted in a more rapid gain and 
a slightly higher degree of finish and about 
an equal margin over feed cost when the 
two trials are averaged. 


Corn Silage in the Ration. The addi- 
tion of corn silage to a ration of alfalfa hay, 
barley and linseed oilmeal, Lots 1 and 2, 
proved entirely satisfactory. In both trials 
the rate of gain and the concentrates re- 
quired per hundredweight gain were prac- 
tically the same in both lots. Averaging 
the two trials together 100 pounds of corn 
silage replaced 47 pounds of alfalfa hay. 


Cost of a Hundred Pounds of Gain. 
Due to their lower price rather than to 
their greater efficiency, the home grown 
feeds, used entirely in Lots 1 and 2, pro- 
duced hundredweight gain at a considerably 
lower cost than when the beet by-products 
were used. 





CONCLUSIONS 


1. In this feeding trial, particularly with 
the group fed during the winter months, 
rather rapid gains were made on all rations. 
Differences in rate of gain between lots were 
small and it cannot be said that any one of 
the rations was markedly superior to any 
other one. 

2. Lambs on all rations remained on feed 
in a satisfactory manner and consumed 
enough feed to fatten quickly. This would 
indicate that the clear beet molasses, the 
plain dry beet pulp, or the molasses beet 
pulp may be fed to replace part of the grain 
ration for fattening lambs, with satisfactory 
results. 

3. The use of the molasses and beet pulp 
produced no unsatisfactory effect on the 


carcass as the lambs all graded satisfactory 
as to color and firmness of flesh and fat. 

4. The inclusion of linseed meal to a 
ration of beet-product, barley and alfalfa 
hay increased the rate of gain and finish on 
the lambs. 

5. Because of the extremely low value 
of farm grown feeds during the winter of 
1932-33, the beet by-product feeds were at 
a disadvantage when it came to the margin 
of profit. Perhaps the best basis on which 
to judge the value of these products is 
to say that the beet pulp in those trials was 
worth approximately the same value pound 
for pound as barley when used to form part 
of the ration for fattening lambs, and beet 
molasses about 80 per cent that of barley. 

6. Corn silage proved an efficient and 
economical substitute for a part of the al- 
falfa hay. 








Hampshires and Rambouillets at the 


Pacific International 
By Howarp HackeporNn, State College of Washington 


T is doubtful if there will be a 
stronger Hampshire show any- 
where in the United States than was 
staged at the Pacific International 
the week of October 21-28. Large 
numbers have been exhibited at this 
show in the past, but the competi- 
tion for top places has never been so 
keen as it was this year. Good in- 
dividuals were found well down out 
of the money. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the show was the good ani- 
mals at the lower end of the string. 
The exhibitors this season were 
Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, 
Wyoming; Brownell Ranch, Wood- 
land, California; Roselawn Farms, 
Sunnyside, Washington; Mount 
Haggin Land and Livestock Com- 
pany, Anaconda, Montana; J. G. S. 
Hubbard and Sons, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon; and W. P. Hubbard, Junction 
City, Oregon. H. W. Vaughn of 
Bozeman, Montana, made _ the 
awards. 

In the aged ram class the entries 
were light as usual, with the Mon- 
creiffe ram at the top. The yearling 
ram; class found nine high class 
rams competing for the one blue 
ribbon. After careful consideration, 
Judge Vaughn moved the Montana 
Mt. Haggin ram to the top of the 
class. His type carried him over 


his pen mate with a little better 
head character. The Roselawn en- 
tries stood third and fourth, and the 
Moncreiffe ram was fifth. 

Sixteen ram lambs worried the 
judge for quite a long time. They 
were all good, and to find the best 
One was not an easy task. The 
Mount Haggin ram was finally put 
at the top of the class. He was a 
ram of wonderful type and head 
character. His hind legs could be 
improved upon. The Roselawn en- 
tries were third and fourth, a Mount 
Haggin ram winning second place. 
Brownell, with a beautiful ram, was 
fifth. This ram was not quite so 
far forward as the others. The 
championship in the ram classes was 
placed upon the yearling rather than 
the lamb. 

The yearling ewe class found 15 
contestants. The Roselawn Farm 
had two wonderful ewes in this 
class. ‘They were second, however, 
to an equally good type ewe of the 
Mount Haggin flock. Tom Drum- 
mond, the Mt. Haggin shepherd, 
had his ewe in just a little fresher 
bloom than the second prize ewe of 
the Roselawn Farm. Fourth prize 
went to the Wyoming establishment, 
and fifth went to Mount Haggin. 
Sixth went to Brownell. 

















The ewe lamb class was the larg- 
est, and the best class, of the show. 
Twenty lambs competed. The 
Mount Haggin entry stood out rath- 
er clearly in this group. She was a 
wonderful type, well balanced, lots 
of substance, and an excellent head. 
The Roselawn Farm ewe lamb, 
however, was not turned down 
easily to second place. Tom Drum- 
mond, the Mount Haggin shepherd, 
and C. M. Hubbard of the Roselawn 
Farms had a battle royal until the 
finish. Roselawn Farms was third, 
with Mount Haggin fourth and 
Brownell coming in with a beautiful 
ewe lamb for fifth. 

The get-of-sire was won by Rose- 
lawn Farms, with Mount Haggin 
second and third. In the pens 
Mount Haggin was first, Roselawn 
farms second, and Brownell third. 
The flock prize was won by Mount 
Haggin, with Roselawn Farms 
second. 

The Rambouillets also had one 
of the strongest shows they have 
had in recent years at the Pa- 
cific International. Bullard Bros. 
of Woodland, California; A. M. and 
Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, 
Wyoming; William Briggs of Dixon, 
California; T. B. Wilcox, Jr., Port- 
land, Oregon; R. E. Strutz and Son, 
Jamestown, North Dakota; and 
Harry T. Crandell, Cass City, Mich- 
igan, were the exhibitors making up 
this good show. Prof. C. W. Hick- 
man of the University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho, placed the awards. 

In the aged ram class there were 
eight very good rams. The F. N. 
Bullard ram was successful in win- 
ning the blue ribbon. His good 
fleece, combined with sufficient 
size, carried him over the Moncreiffe 
entry, which was second. T. B. 
Wilcox, Jr., president of the show, 
had the third prize ram on a W. D. 
Candland bred ram. 

The yearling ram class as usual 
was one of the strongest classes in 
the show. Again Frank Bullard 
carried off the blue ribbon, defeat- 
ing the Moncreiffe entry. The 
Bullard ram, F. N. B. R. 8173- 
295227, had a little more strength 
of horn, some advantages in fleece, 
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and he was later made the champion 
ram of the show. The third prize 
went to the A. M. Moncreiffe ram, 
fourth to a Bullard ram, and fifth to 
a William Briggs ram. 

In the ram lamb classes 18 well 
grown youngsters appeared in the 
ring. The Briggs ram stood out as 
being a little farther forward than 
the others, carrying a little more size 
than the Bullard entry, which was 
second. Briggs also won fifth. Bul- 
lard was fourth. Malcolm Mon- 
creiffe had a very excellent ram in 
the third place. 

The yearling ewe class was one of 
the good classes of the show. There 
were some 14 very high class ewes, 
the tail end of the class being good 
enough to contend for the blue rib- 
bon in many shows. Judge Hick- 
man sorted out his top group, but 
took considerable time to finally 
place the blue. The Briggs entry, a 
beautiful big ewe, was placed over 
Frank Bullard’s yearling ewe which 
carried a little better fleece. The 
size and substance and good top on 
the Briggs ewe were favored by the 
judge. This ewe, Briggs 3224- 
292729, was later made the cham- 
pion ewe of the show. Malcolm 
Moncreiffe was third; T. B. Wil- 
cox, fourth; Malcolm Moncreiffe, 
fifth, and Briggs, sixth. 

The ewe lamb class was quite 
largely a repetition of the ram lamb 
class—a beautiful lot of 18 appear- 
ed before the judge. The William 
Briggs ewe lambs carried the same 
size and bloom that their ram lambs 
did, with the result that this breed- 
ing establishment carried off the 
first and second places. A Bullard 
lamb was third, with the Wilcox 
entry fourth, and Moncreiffe lambs 
fifth and sixth. 

In the open flock classes, Briggs 
was awarded the blue ribbon, Bul- 
lard taking second place and fourth 
place, and Moncreiffe third and 
fifth. In the flock bred by exhibi- 
tor class the placing was the same. 

In classs pens of three ram lambs, 
William Briggs carried off first and 
fourth places. Bullard was second; 
Malcolm Moncreiffe being third. 
The pen of three ewe lambs class 
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saw William Briggs maintain the 
lead, with Bullard second, Briggs 
third, and Bullard fourth. 

The get-of-sire class was won by 
Frank Bullard on the get of F. N. 
B. R. 5179. A. M. Moncreiffe was 
second, and William Briggs, third. 

In the produce of ewe class, Bul- 
lard was first and second, Malcolm 
Moncreiffe was third, and A. M. 
Moncreiffe was fourth. 





Meat Week in San 


Francisco 


[THe importance of meat in the 
human diet was emphasized 
throughout the San Francisco Bay 
Area in a concentrated educational 
campaign on meat through “Meat 
Week,” from October 23 to 28. 
San Francisco Bay Area’s Meat 
Week was conducted by the Pacific 
Livestock & Meat Institute, with the 
cooperation of the California Wool 
Growers Association and the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, 
which sent its representative, Mr. 
Max O. Cullen, to assist in demon- 
strating at various meetings and aid 
in planning the week’s activities. 
Over 40 demonstrations, radio 
talks and lectures were held during 
the week in many of which lamb 
was emphasized. Some of the out- 
standing meetings included ‘a four- 
day series of demonstrations in the 
Emporium Store Auditorium, San 
Francisco; one day demonstrations 
in the Auditoriums of Kahn’s De- 
partment Store and Breuner’s Fur- 
niture Store in Oakland, and the San 
Francisco Chronicle. A special edu- 
cational lecture and meat cutting 
demonstration was held for home 
economics teachers, dieticians, food 
editors, and there were two meetings 
for retailers, hotel, club and restau- 
rant chefs in San Francisco and Oak- 
land respectively. Educational talks 
were made over the Western Farm 
and Home Hour released through 12 
western NBC stations during the 
week. Other meetings included 


service club groups, the San Fran- 
cisco Advertising Club, at which 
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many national food account adver- 
tising executives were present, and 
many demonstrations before high 
school assemblies, to which parents 
were also invited. 

Through the cooperation of the 
Bay Area newspapers, special meat 
recipes were published and meat 
stressed, both through dealer adver- 
tising and editorial material. 

Large posters carrying the slogans 
“Meat the Staple Food of Nations,” 
“World Leaders are Meat Eaters,” 
appeared in the advertising panels 
on the outside dashboards of the San 
Francisco street cars, on the sides of 
Oakland’s interurban trains, and on 
packers’ delivery trucks. 

Independent and chain retailers 
gave excellent assistance through 
special advertising and in education- 
al window and counter displays. 
These displays included many of the 
recently adopted San Francisco Bay 
Area Standard Retail Meat cuts 
labeled by name and a line indicat- 
ing how the meat should be prepar- 
ed, e. g., frying, roasting, broiling. 

On Thursday evening, October 
26, Bay Area leaders of the entire 
retail meat industry met for the 
semi-annual membership dinner 
meeting of the Pacific Livestock and 
Meat Institute. Mr. Cullen was the 
principal speaker. He outlined the 
work and purposes of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, particu- 
larly as it is related to the West. 
The general Meat Week commit- 
tee, headed by Harry J. Wilbur, in- 
cluded representatives from the 
following organizations: California 
Wool Growers, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, California Cattle- 
men’s Association, California Swine- 
breeders Association, the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area Wholesale Butchers 
Association, Jobbing Butchers As- 
sociation of San Francisco, San 


Francisco Butchers’ Board of Trade, 
Western Federation of Butchers, 
various chain store organizations, 
Retail Meat Dealers Association of 
the East Bay Cities, and the Federal 
State Market News Service. 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 





Our Annual National 
Convention 


ANUARY 16, 17, and 18, 1934, are 

the dates for the Fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association. The place 
is Salt Lake City, Utah. 

We hope you are planning now to 
come. 

At each convention since the organ- 
ization of the National Auxiliary at 
Phoenix, Arizona, in January, 1929, in- 
terest and attendance has grown, reach- 
ing a point of inspiration at the Port- 
land meeting last December. Every 
effort is being made now to have the 
fifth —s take its place one 
notch higher. A good program is un- 
der preparation. There will be educa- 
tional features, including talks and 
demonstrations; there will be business 
sessions; and there will also be social 
entertainment. 

The National Auxiliary has been de- 
veloped through perseverance and hard 
work to a point where its position is 
assured; we cannot go back now. The 
1934 convention must take us still 
farther along the road toward the goal 
of efficient organization among the 
women of the sheep industry. We know 
you'll be with us 


January 16-17-18, 1934 


at 
Salt Lake City 











Utah Auxiliary to Hold 
Gala Affair 


"THE entertainment committee 
and executive officers of the 
Ladies Auxiliary to the Utah Wool 
Growers Association are planning a 
Bridge Tea to be held at the Ladies 
Literary Club House, Salt Lake City, 
November 18, 1933. Mrs. Hyrum 
Erickson, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee announces the 
guest prize will be an article made 
of wool. 

All ladies of the Utah Wool 
Growers are urged to participate in 
making a success of the entertain- 
ment as the proceeds will be used to 
defray expenses of the convertion to 
be held in January. 


PARLIAMENTARY OUTLINES 


By Mrs. ELMER E. CorFMAN 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Numerous requests for exact forms to 
use in the conduct of meetings have 
prompted a series of suggestive out- 
lines under various titles, designed for 
short lesson periods. 


STEPS OF A MAIN MOTION 


QueEsTION 14. What steps belong to a 
main motion as taken by the presiding of- 
ficer, and by the mover of the motion? 

ANSWER 14. The following consecutive 
steps are necessory to make a vote binding 
on the group. 


A. The CHAIR rises when addressed. 


1. RECOGNIZES member, by name 
or by locality. 


2. STATES motion in exact words 
without repeating name of mov- 
er, or, RULES motion out of 
order. 


3. PUTS question to VOTE taking 
both affirmative and negative 
vote. 


4. ANNOUNCES result of vote. 


B. A MEMBER TO 


1. SECURE THE FLOOR 
a. Rises. 
b. Addresses Chair. 
c. “Recognized” by Chair and 
assigned floor. 
2. INTRODUCE THE BUSINESS. 


a. Makes motion by saying “I 
move that” or “I move.” 


b. Another member seconds mo- 
tion. 


c. Motion is “Stated” by Chair. 


3. DISPOSE OF THE MOTION. 
a. Suppresses. 
b. Debates merits, pro and con. 
c. Modifies by Amendments. 
d. Postpones. 
e. Delays. 


4. VOTE ON QUESTION. 


a. Chair “Puts” the Question to 
Vote by saying “Those in favor 


RD say Aye.” Those 
opposed No.” 
b. Chair “Announces” result by 


saying, “The ‘Ayes’ have it,” 
or “The motion is carried,” or 
“The motion is lost.” The 
Secretary records the action 
taken. 
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Lamb Market Conditions and Prices 


Chicago 


IRCUMSTANCES, more or less 
fortuitous, have arrested what 
would have been a logical advance 
in live lamb prices. October slaugh- 
ter was heavy, both east and west; 
prices to the ultimate consumer 
were jacked up sharply in company 
with other meats and in response to 
clamor, official and otherwise, to 
advance prices on the theory that 
commodity values would rise in 
sympathy. 

As cattle slumped $1 per hundred 
during October and an equal amount 
was taken off hog cost, lambs were 
equal to a creditable performance, at 
least on a comparison basis. Lambs 
at $6.75@7.25 had no need to apolo- 
gize to $5@6 cattle, or $4@4.50 
hogs. Although distributors bewail- 
ed wholesale dressed market condi- 
tions, they realized $1 to $2 per hun- 
dred more for carcasses than at the 
corresponding period of 1932, vend- 
ing them at $10 to $13 per hundred. 
Medium and common carcasses at $8 
to $10 were $1.50 to $2 higher than 
a year ago, so that wool is not re- 
sponsible for live lamb trade im- 
provement in its entirety. The live 
market has fluctuated within a range 
of 50 cents per hundred and will 
continue that course, as killers have 
certain tricks in their kit that make 
it possible. 

Supply was heavier than expected. 
St. Paul, Minn., piled up an October 
run of 361,000 or 109,000 in execess 
of 1932, and down east markets such 
as Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Jersey 
City, and a score of lesser points, 
picked up a series of Monday gluts 
that cut off shipping demand at 
western points for several days. 
Native lambs were marketed fully 
at scores of interior points outside 
the scope of enumeration, trucks 
handling the bulk. Choice western 
lambs were scarce, but a sufficient 
number of natives reported to re- 
place them, the run into St. Paul 
from Minnesota and the Dakotas 


demonstrating that this section of 
the spring wheat belt can, and prob- 
ably will, raise good to choice lambs. 
The corn belt contributed farm- 
grown lambs liberally and _ will 
figure in supply until late in De- 
cember. 

Although native lambs have gone 
to killers this year in decidedly im- 
proved condition westerns have de- 
clined in weight 8 to 10 pounds. 
Several standard bands _ reached 
Chicago during November that 
weighed 10 pounds less than in 1932, 
which is attributable to adverse 
range conditions, especially in Mon- 
tana and Idaho. In the aggregate 
this means a heavy decrease in meat 
tonnage in addition to reduced nu- 
merical slaughter, which accounts 
for the promptitude with which 
supply was absorbed by distributive 
trade. 

Lamb consumption was handicap- 
ped by cheap, abundant poultry, 
having behind it the selling energy 
of every market salesman and restau- 
rant waiter in the United States. 
“Push your poultry,” was the edict, 
and it was literally obeyed. When a 
customer asked for a package of 
lamb chops she was advised that it 
was costly, but chicken was cheap. 
The selling “‘speil” of the average 
salesman centered on “milk-fed” 
chicken, an argument for superiority 
unanswerable by a lay person know- 
ing nothing of creamery waste, on 
which much poultry is fattened. 
Worse still lamb prices were steadily 
marked up. The charge for a ple- 
beian lamb stew, containing a few 
scraps of fat meat, advanced 10 to 15 
per cent in restaurant circles; lamb 
chops even more. Chain stores, 
tyrants of the distributive trade, beat 
down wholesale prices to facilitate 
retail selling drives, all this operating 
to disturb live market conditions. 
Fortunately wool held its ground, 
otherwise live lamb prices might 
have run into a slump corresponding 
to that in other branches.of the live- 
stock market. 


Top lambs were enroute to $8 
early in October, actually reaching 
$7.75 when the tide turned. The 
ensuing break was to a $7@7.25 
basis for good to choice stock and 
prices subsequently wobbled from 
day to day according to supply 
volume, killers’ moods, and urgency 
of dressed trade. One packer jock- 
eyed with the market at intervals by 
calling in enough Dakota and Min- 
nesota reserve stock to keep killing 
gangs going and coolers replenished 
without purchasing a hoof locally. 
On short runs, however, scrambles 
for numbers were the rule, all pre- 
tention to buying agreements disap- 
pearing in such emergencies. On 
October 16 the top broke to $6.75; 
the following day the $7.25 quota- 
tion was restored, which will serve to 
illustrate the erratic course of price 
events. 

Taking October as a whole, a 
range of $7@7.25 gathered in the 
bulk of the good lambs, a percentage 
selling at $6.50@6.75 and another 
but smaller proportion up to $7.50. 
Frequently prices were 25 cents 
higher or lower, measured by dressed 
cost, according to severity or laxity 
of sort on that particular day. The 
top was frequently deceptive as it 
was paid either for choice Colorados 
or picked loads of natives. Weight 
was never handicapped, 90 to 95- 
pound lambs being eligible to the top 
price, but such was demand for low 
grade, light meat that $4.50@S5 cull 
natives and $6@6.50 second cuts of 
westerns sold high compared to the 
general run of good lambs, feeders 
forcing packers’ hands on second 
cuts of westerns. 


Shorn lambs were swatted, drop- 
ping from $6.35 to $5.50, which 
meant merely that packers aimed to 
discourage the practice as they can 
pull wool to advantage and slats are 
finding a good market. 

Fat sheep trade developed little if 
any change. Light ewes had a de- 
pendable market but there is no out- 
let for heavy carcasses. Common 
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light ewes can be sold at $1.50@ 
1.75; good ewes with weight go at 
$2@2.25. A ewe dressing a carcass 
over 100 pounds is anathema to the 
trade. These quotations have been 
permanent for a year; the dressed 
mutton market is in the same rut at 
$2 to $5 per hundred. 

Yearlings have almost reached the 
disappearing stage; aged wethers 
have vanished. A few hundred 
yearlings at $4.50@5.75 recorded 
October trade, few passing $5.25. 
What becomes of the product is a 
trade mystery, none of it vending as 
mutton or yearling, so that dealers 
must convert it into lamb. 

A large percentage of the fat 
lambs marketed during October net- 
ted around $4.50 per head. Com- 
pared with the high period when net 
returns ranged from $6 to $7 per 
head, the shrinkage in value and con- 
sequent reduction in growers’ reve- 
nue is alarming. Yet flock owners 
did much better than in 1932, while 
cattle and swine results have been 
disastrous. Asa result complaint has 
dwindled. An advance of $2 per 
head in wool and by-product credits 
has been largely responsible, but 
meat has carried its share of the ap- 
preciation. Whatever of a favorable 
nature happened, the law of supply 
and demand, not artificial measures, 
must be given credit. 

Now that the big gob of Utah and 
Colorado lambs is in, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon are through and 
Montana is at the final stage of its 
season’s gathering, the trade is de- 
cidedly optimistic. The Dakotas 
and Minnesota cannot fill St. Paul 
and Sioux City much longer and 
Monday runs of 30,000 to 40,000 at 
the smaller eastern markets are 
briefly seasonal. Packers may be able 
to influence prices with their own 
feeding, but not for any length of 
time and meat demand is constant. 
Late October prices were the lowest 
of the season as the $7 quotation was 
doubtful and $6.50@6.75 took the 
bulk, but the market has a con- 
firmed habit of reaching 50 to 75 
cents in a few hours. 


J. E. Poole. 
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Omaha 


Fat lamb prices at the end of 

October were pegged in almost 
the identical notch in which they 
rested at the end of the previous 
month, the only noteworthy change 
being on native lambs, which were 
in a somewhat stronger position. At 
the close of the month, westerns 
were selling from $6.25 to $6.65, 
against $6.25@6.60 a month ago; 
natives were at $6.50, whereas bulk 
of final September sales were from 
$6.25 to $6.30. Fed shorn lambs sold 
at the month-end at $5.50@S5.75, 
and fed wooled lambs at $6.50@ 
6.65. Prices at the month-end were 
a flat dollar and a half above last 
year’s levels. 

Offerings from the western ranges 
attained fair volume during the 
month, but were diminishing rapidly 
toward the finish, with evidence that 
the supply was nearing exhaustion. 
Quality was lacking on a large part 
of the offerings, and the percentage 
of feeders ranged from fifty to 
seventy-five. Native supplies held 
up well, and fed lambs, shorn and 
wooled, were returned in increasing 
volume from nearby feed lots the 
latter part of the month. 

Feeder prices sagged a bit in the 
middle of the month under liberal 
supplies, but late in the month they 
had all but regained the losses and 
closed 10@15 cents lower, with final 
sales in volume from $6.00 to $6.25 
and choice kinds quotable up to 
$6.35. A month ago bulk of sales 
were from $6.00 to $6.25, with 
movement in fair numbers at $6.50. 
The month’s trade attained consider- 
able proportions, a total of 86,577 
head going out for further finish, 
compared with 75,496 in September 
and 86,134 in October last year. Dis- 
tribution was fairly broad, with the 
greater part of the movement to 
Nebraska and Iowa cornfields and 
feed lots, the number in those two 
states being 52,841 and 27,734 re- 
spectively... Other shipments were 
made to Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Michigan. Except for a little 
sluggishness at intervals, demand was 
good on the whole and clearance was 


effected without great difficulty. 
Country demand continues broad, 
but discriminating, and nearby feed 
lots, which were clogged the fore 
part of the month with finished 
lambs being held for a favorable turn 
in the fat market, were fairly well 
cleaned up by heavy shipments in 
the last few weeks, and these oper- 
ators were again potential buyers, 
although there were indications that 
meager supplies hence onward would 
make replacements difficult. 

Trade in aged sheep was at monot- 
onously steady levels all month, with 
supplies seasonally limited. Bulk of 
the yearling wethers sold from $4.00 
to $5.00, choice rangers being in- 
cluded at the latter price. Ewes sold 
mostly from $1.75 to $2.50, with 
choice lights up to $2.75 when avail- 
able, and a month’s top of $2.85 paid 
for one fair-sized bunch of real good 
Wyomings. A fair business was 
done in breeding ewes at from $2.50 
to $4.50, according to age and con- 
dition and range yearling breeders of 
good quality sold at $5.00@5.25. 

Receipts, while heavier than in 
October last year, fell short of the 
September total. Arrivals this Oc- 
tober totaled 216,062, compared 
with 220,473 in September and 209,- 
983 in October last year. 


H. F. Lee. 


Denver 


AT lambs closed the month of 

October at Denver around 15 to 
25 cents lower. Feeder lambs were 
10 cents to 15 cents off, while ewes 
were around a quarter higher. Sheep 
receipts for the month totaled 534,- 
634 head, compared to 570,102 head 
received in October, 1932. The de- 
crease in sheep receipts is said to be 
due to the generally ideal fall 
weather in the range country which 
has delayed shipping to some extent. 

The large supply of sheep and 
lambs here was disposed of at very 
satisfactory prices. Good fat lambs 
were selling at $6.60 for a top on the 
closing session of September. By the 
close of October values had dropped 
to $6.25 for the best although it was 
considered probable that choice 























kinds would bring a little more. 
Feeder lambs that were selling at 
$5.50 to $6.25 at the opening of 
October were selling from $5.50 to 
$6.10 at the close of that month. 

Good fat ewes were bringing $2 
to $2.25 and up to $3.50 at the close 
of October whereas few got above 
$2.25 in September. Plain ewes were 
selling down to $1. 

The demand for feeding lambs is 
improving and indications are that 
the territory tributary to the Den- 
ver market will finish almost as 
many lambs as a year ago. 


W.N. Fulton. 


Kansas City 
()CTOBER lamb prices closed 


with a 25-cent net decline, 
compared with September’s close, 
but an even $1 under the high level 
of the month. October closed with 
a $6.50 top. The high point of $7.50 
was reached on October 11, but on 
no day during the month did the 
top price fall below $6.50. The clos- 
ing nominal top for choice lambs 
was placed at $6.75, due to the fact 
that no choice lambs arrived. 

The way the selling and buying 
sides battled during the month was 
the outstanding feature in the trade. 
Salesmen used every resource at their 
command to enforce an advance, 
and likewise the buying side was not 
slow to even the score on every op- 
portunity. Had not the selling side 
made such stiff resistance to the 
constant bearish pressure of declin- 
ing cattle and hog prices, lambs 
would have averaged $1 lower than 
they did. The feeder who was will- 
ing to pay up to $6 for thin lambs 
supplied some of the power on which 
to force prices up, at least he made 
killers less inclined to cut too deeply 
with sorts. This tended to hold down 
the number of lambs available for 
killers. 

The market showed an uninter- 
rupted advance in the first part of 
October and reached the peak on the 
11th when $7.50 was paid. In the 
next few days there was an 85-cent 
break followed by a 35-cent rally 
that returned the $7 quotation over 
a four-day period beginning October 
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24. In the last two days of the 
month a 50-cent break occurred. 
Throughout the entire period all 
classes of lambs were higher than the 
corresponding classes of hogs and 
cattle. 

The October movement of fat 
lambs, though larger than the pre- 
ceding month, was not heavy as 
compared with former Octobers. 
Consignments carried a rather large 
per cent of feeder lambs, but in most 
of the period Colorado and Utah 
lambs were more uniformly fat than 
those from other states. Average 
weight was below normal. Texas 
supplied practically no fat lambs, ex- 
cept those that had been fed in 
transit and only a small per cent of 
the natives was up to the average 
condition of those offered in Sep- 
tember. Sheep production and con- 
sumption show a much better bal- 
ance than do hogs or cattle, but 
when one line of the meat trade is 
distributed as the pork packing in- 
dustry was by the prospective pro- 
cessing tax it is hard for any meat 
product to remain severely stable. 

The supply of fat muttons was 
limited. Yearlings moved at $4.25 
to $5. Fat ewes brought $1 to $2.75 
with practically none selling under 
$1.75 after the middle of the month. 


There was no inclination on the part, 


of producers to get rid of old ewes; 
in fact based on market receipts, it 
looks as if there has been less culling 
than usual. Market prices were not 
very encouraging for selling and 
flockmasters considered it worth 
while to take chances on another 
lamb crop. 

Corn belt feeders have taken all 
thin lambs available at prices ranging 
from $4.50 to $6.35. The highest 
price level came the middle of the 
month. On the close good feeding 
lambs were selling up to $6, or 25 to 
50 cents under the high point. Prac- 
tically the entire Texas lamb crop 
will wind up in feed lots in various 
sections. Some have gone to Ohio 
and Indiana. Kansas and Colorado 
have bought freely in that state also. 
The next two to three weeks will see 
a heavy movement of contract 
lambs. However, fewer lambs will 


23 


be fed this winter than last winter. 
Since most of the fat range lambs 
have been marketed, and few lambs 
were started early on feed it looks as 
if killers will be short of fat lambs 
in the next 30 days. Weather con- 
ditions have been so unusually mild 
that feeders who bought thin lambs 
in September have not found it 
necessary to use much grain feed. 
Between the reduction in the pig 
crop under the goverment program 
and a 25 per cent decrease in the 
number of cattle taken to feed lots 
in the past 90 days, it looks as if the 
corn crop will be more than ample 
for feed requirements and as low in 
price as last year unless the govern- 
ment can get higher prices by a tax 
route. 

On the basis of the late movement 
into feed lots it begins to look as 
though the marketing of fed lambs 
will be correspondingly late. In the 
past two seasons feeders have fed for 
weight and have found less than the 
usual amount of price discrimina- 
tion on heavy lambs. Lambs into 
feed lots this year are not so heavy 
as last year. Weight produced will 
depend on the length of the feeding 
period. 

October receipts were 149,785, 
compared with 164,220 in the same 
month last year, a decrease of 14,435. 
In the ten months this year arrivals 
were 1,490,528, as against 1,664,261 
in the same period last year. ~ 

C. M. Pipkin. 


St. Joseph 


GHEEP receipts for October were 

approximately 103,500, which 
was about 4,000 under September, 
but 10,400 more than October last 
year. Offerings came from a wide 
territory, with most of the range 
states being represented. 

At the close of September best 
range lambs topped at $6.75; on the 
10th and 11th of October $7.25 was 
reached, but since then prices have 
gradually worked lower, best on the 
close selling at $6.50, with natives at 
the same figure. Feeding lambs 
show a loss of 25@35 cents for the 
month, the best price on the close 


being $6.00. H. H. Madden. 


Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 9) 


Most herders and camp tenders are 
getting from $35 to $40 a month. 

The majority of the sheep loans 
are being carried by the R. A. C. 
C.’s. They have been a life saver for 
the stock industry. They are plenty 
tough to get money out of, but on 
the whole I believe they are doing a 
good job and would hate to see the 
set-up changed in any manner until 
things are much better than they are 
now. I think a change to the produc- 

















Your Sheep Wormy? 


C-S-TABS (tablets composed 
of the ideal worming combination, 
Copper- —— & icotine) both 
recommended by U. S. Dept. 
Agriculture, State Universities Pos | leading =. 
arians, will kill and drive out STOMACH WORMS 
and OTHER ROUNDWORMS in your sheep, lambs 
or goats EASILY-OUICKLY-SAFELY-CHEAPLY, 
Prices: 100 C-S-Tabs $1.50; 500—$6.00; 1000—$10.00. 

Act Now! Mail your order today to: 
LIVE STOCK SUPPLIES CO. Dept. g a 
5741 Emerato Ave., Cuicaco, It. 
















a Save 10 f0520 
14 on every saddle or hamess. Buy direci 
BOOTS, HATS, CHAPS, ETC. 


The FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE & HARNESS Ca 
429 \Mueller Bidg. Denver, Coro. 









tion credit associations under the 
new law would be undesirable for 
some time to come. The present 
committees are acquainted with the 
conditions under which we operate; 
they know our problems. Keep them 
on the job. 

There is one ruling, however, that 
seems inconsistent to me; namely, 
that no one should serve on our com- 
mittees who is a borrower from the 
R. A.C. C. That cuts off some of 
our best men. Under the new law, 
the board of directors of the produc- 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
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tion credit associations are composed 
wholly of borrowers and they loan to 
themselves, subject, of course, to the 
pleasure of the board of the Produc- 
tion Credit Corporation, which the 
framers of the law, no doubt, as- 
sumed was a sufficient check. 


I. D. Staggs. 
CALIFORNIA 


Warm, sunny weather prevailed 
over the interior valleys, while foggy, 
moist weather was the rule along the 
coast. There was no rain, excepting 
over the northern coast counties late 
in the month, and in most sections 
plowing and fall seeding were re- 
tarded and fall and winter grasses 
had not started to grow. Conditions 
were thus somewhat unfavorable for 
livestock interests, though livestock 
were in fair condition in most sec- 
tions. Crop harvests generally are 
unusually well along, and fairly good 
crops of hay were obtained in some 
sections. 

Stockton 


October has been dry and warm. 
There is plenty of pasture on stub- 
blefields, but feed is short on the 
ranges. Very little dry feed is avail- 
able there, although there is plenty 
of time for rain during the next 30 
days. Our grazing lands have de- 
teriorated in the last few years. 

Ewe bands in this section are all 
getting along in years; some of them 
are too old for any good. About the 
same number of ewe lambs were kept 
this year for replacement as last and 
trading in ewes is about in the same 
proportion as in 1932. 

Herders are getting $35 to $40 a 
month and camp tenders, $50 to $60. 

ee 
NEVADA 


The weather was unusually warm 
and dry through the month, until 
about the last day when some rain 
and snow were reported in the 
northern portion. Amounts of pre- 
cipitation were exceptionally heavy 
at Reno and Winnemucca at that 
time. Cattle are gaining flesh on 
fall pastures at Nixon; and they 
continue fair at Winnemucca, with 
little marketing reported; most pas- 
tures are frozen down, though they 
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remained green later than usual. 
Sheep and cattle are poor to fair at 
Orovada, and they aré holding up 
well at Tuscarora and Lamoille. 
Siloes are being filled and late hay 
was being harvested at Logandale as 
the month closed. 


Reno 


Early fall conditions have been 
good and the prospects are fair for 
food fall range feed (October 7). 

There have been no transactions 
in feeder lambs around here and I 
do not know of any yearling ewes 
for sale. 

The prevailing wage for herders 
and camp tenders is $40. 

S. H. Wheeler. 


UTAH 


The warmest October of record, 
many weather observers report, and 
many also report it to be the driest 
or among the driest, for there was 
scarcely a drop of rain or a flake of 
snow until the 31st, when a storm 
left some moisture in the valleys of 
the northern portion. Needless to 
state, ranges afford the least forage 
in many years, some western winter 
areas being practically devoid of 
feed. Livestock have remained longer 
than usual in the mountains because 
there was no snow, but at the same 
time some herds and flocks were 
shrinking in flesh though grazing in 
stubble and other farm pastures. The 
eastern and southeastern winter 
ranges are better than elsewhere. 


Laketown 


There is a feeling of optimism 
among the sheepmen in Rich 
County. We have had an extremely 
dry summer, but sheep did fairly 
well. The lambs were at least 5 
pounds lighter than in normal years, 
but the advance in price gave a net 
return of about $1 per head more 
than we received last year. 

Fall ranges are poor, but there is 
plenty of hay for winter feeding. 
Hay is selling at $5 a ton. 

There has been a good demand 
for crossbred ewe lambs, most prices 
offered being around 614 cents per 
pound. Feeder lambs have been sold 
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costs in a lifetime. 








IRE broke out in a farm home one Sunday morning 

after the parents had gone to church leaving three 
children, the eldest a boy of nine. The boy remembered 
to use the telephone to call help and neighbors arrived 
in time to put out the fire with little damage to the 
But for the telephone, the house would hav: 
burned down, neighbors said. 


The telephone protects your home and your family 
A single call may be worth more than telephone service 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CoO. 






































at 544 cents per pound. I think 
about 10 per cent more ewe lambs 
were kept for replacement purposes 
this year than in 1932. Yearling 
crossbreds have been purchased at 
$6.50 a head and fine wools at $6.00. 
There have been fewer yearling ewes, 
however, for sale this year than last. 
Most of the ewe bands run from 
four-year-olds to aged ewes. 

The sheepmen of this section have 
borrowed chiefly through the Re- 
gional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion and have received quite satis- 
factory treatment. 

Herders are getting $40 a month 
and camp tenders, $35. 


DeWitt Johnson. 


Dragon 
We have had dry weather and 


feed conditions are very poor (Oc- 
tober 26). There is little prospect 
of having good feed on the range 
and the water holes are mostly dry. 

About the same number of ewe 
lambs have been kept this year as 
last; it is estimated that 40 per cent 


of the ewe flocks are over six years 
old. Some yearling crossbreds have 
recently been sold at $7 and the same 
price has been paid for fine wools. 
Feeder lambs are going at 54% cents 
a pound. 

The general rate of pay for herd- 
ers and camp tenders is $35 a month. 


C. A. Bathhurst. 
COLORADO 


One of the warmest months of the 
name known in many sections, but it 
was an excellent month for harvest- 
ing crops, handling livestock and 
doing farm work generally. Show- 
ers early in the month made some 
fairly good range in western coun- 
ties, where it was much needed, but 
most of the state needs moisture. 
Eastern ranges dried out badly, and 
for the state as a whole livestock are 
fair to good. There is a water 
shortage in parts of the southeastern 
portion. The corn and hay harvest- 
ing season was unusually long and 
late in terminating. The south- 
eastern feeding pens are full. 








Nevada Ewes For Sale 
Breeding Ewes, Ewe Lambs and 
Old Ewes 


Address: Frank E. Rickey, Care Reno 
National Bank 
RENO, NEVADA 








A Better Camp for Your Money 





Stoves, 


Springs 
and 
Mattress 
Ete. 








DeLuxe and Famous for 
Standard Camps Forty-seven Years 


OTTO O. OBLAD 
New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 
132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Can ship to any point on railroad 
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with PINE-TREL 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE AND TAR CO. LTD 
NEW NS. LA 
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SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


43 W.BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
Send for Free Samples 















Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific Cooperative 


Wool Growers 


1205 N. W. Davis Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington’ - 

California - Nevada 
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Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


os 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 























DeBeque 


The weather has been dry during 
the past month and feed conditions 
are bad. No feed on the fall ranges. 
Grazing on the public domain is not 
up to what it used to be. 

Some yearling crossbreds have re- 
cently changed hands at $4 a head. 

Most of the ewes are aged and 
there have been very few yearlings 
for sale this fall. I do not think quite 
so many ewe lambs were kept this 
year for stock ewes as were held last 
year. 

Every man seems to have a loan on 
his sheep at this time, but I do not 
know in what proportion these loans 
are being carried by the different 
agencies. 

Wages for herders and camp tend- 
ers are $30 a month. 

Kennon Brothers. 


NEW MEXICO 


The latter half of the month was 
totally dry nearly everywhere, with 
temperatures somewhat above nor- 
mal. Some killing frosts occurred 
late in the month. Moisture in the 
first half was enough for temporary 
needs of ranges but these areas had 
become very dry as the month 
closed. Again some good local rains 
and snows occurred the first few 
days of November. Thus the state 
is not badly off, but livestock have 
been in better condition in many 
other years. They are rated as fair 
to good as a general rule, and calves 
have improved in the last six or eight 
weeks. 

Vaughn 


The weather has been normally 
mild, but feed conditions (October 
8) are about 65 per cent of normal. 
This is particularly true of the fall 
range. Feeder lambs weighing about 
§§ pounds are selling at 51% to 6 
cents a pound. 

The age of the ewe bands is 
normal, and the situation in regard 
to number of yearlings is about the 
same as last year. 

I think that grazing on govern- 
ment lands has deteriorated some- 
what. 

John Burguette. 
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Vallicetos 


Weather and feed conditions are 
fair (October 24). 

There have been no transactions in 
yearling ewes here. Some feeder 
lambs have been sold at 5 cents a 
pound. I think more ewe lambs 
were kept this fall for replacement 
purposes. 

A. Amador. 
Abiquiu 

The weather has been of advant- 
age to stock and crops; also for fall 
feeds on the range as it has given the 
grass time to mature. Our range is 
always crowded, however, and graz- 
ing is not as good as formerly. 

About the same number of year- 
ling ewes are being bred this fall as 
last, but some of the ewe bands are 
getting very old as there has been 
no market for old stuff. We are 
keeping the usual number of lambs 
this fall for stock ewes. 

Some feeder lambs have recently 
been taken at 51/4 cents a pound. 

Most of the sheepmen have been 
borrowing from the R. A. C. C. and 
those who haven’t are now changing 
over to that agency. 


J. Pablo Gonzales. 


Farmington 


October weather has been good 
and the fall range feed is very good. 
As a whole the range is better today 
than it was 30 years ago. 

There have been no deals so far 
on feeder lambs and yearling ewes. 
The latter are about in the same 
number as a year ago. I think most 
sheepmen are keeping more ewe 
lambs back this year than they did 
last. 

Most of the sheep loans are held 
by the R. A. C. C. of this district. 
While I do not have a loan, I have 
heard quite a bit of complaint about 
the service given by some of the loan 
agencies. 


O. J. Carson. 
ARIZONA 


Warm weather prevailed over the 
southern half of the state, and days 
were mostly warm over the north- 
ern, but frequent frosts terminated 
the g-owth of vegetation over the 
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northern portion, especially in the 
mountains. Occasional showers, 
most frequent in the eastern portion, 
occurred during the first two or 
three weeks, but the rest of the 
month was dry, and harmful to 
grazing interests. Moderate precipi- 
tation on November 1st was helpful, 
but much more is needed for water- 
ing places and to promote growth 
of fall grasses. Livestock are doing 
fairly well, and the crop harvest 
generally is well along. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


There were a few showers, but as a 
rule every week was too dry, and 
the condition was rather bad on 
wheat pastures and other foraging 
areas. Temperatures were favor- 
able, however, and livestock have 
held up fairly well in most sections. 
Crop harvesting is practically com- 
pleted. 

Ozona 


We have had some fine rains here 
in the Trans-Pecos country, which 
will help the sheep feed. They were 
too late, however, to make very 
much grass for cattle. 

We had an inch on the evening of 
the 12th. Then on the 14th and 
15th it rained again, until a total of 
334 inches of rain had fallen, which 
ran all of the dry draws around here 
and filled all sub tanks close to the 
windmills. 

The weather is ideal (October 23) 
for grass and weeds to come over the 
Trans-Pecos country, as the ther- 
mometer stands at 72 at night and 
98 in the day. 


About 85 per cent of the lambs 
that are for sale have been shipped 
to the feed lots out of this country 
and 85 per cent of the fall wool has 
been shorn. Price of this wool looks 
very encouraging to us in the south- 
west part of Texas. 


J. O. Secrest. 





Send 1 new subscription at $1.50 
to the 


National Wool Grower 
and receive the Crocodile Wrench 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912 
Of National Wool Grower, published 
monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah for Octo- 
ber 1, 1935: 


State of Utah, 
County of Salt Lake §°* 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared F. R. Marshall, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor of the National Wool 
Grower and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. The the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, National Wool 
Growers Association Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Editor, F. R. Marshall, 509 
McCornick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, 
F. R. Marshall, 509 McCornick Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

2. That the owner is National Wool 
Growers Association, an unincorporated 
body of Salt Lake City, Utah (F. J. Hagen- 
barth, president, and F. R. Marshall, secre- 
tary), and thirteen unincorporated state 
wool growers’ associations. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

F. R. MARSHALL. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
29th day of September, 1933. 


(SEAL) LEONA B. COURSEY. 
My commission expires October 6, 1933. 





National Lincoln Sheep 
Breeders Association 


A Lincoln cross on many range flocks 
is necessary to produce the grade of wool 
most in demand. Such a cross will also. 
give you an ideal range ewe. 

Any information regarding Lincolns 
will be gladly furnished by 


D. T. KNIGHT, Secretary 
Marlette, Mich. 











MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 

Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 

THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 


MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 








DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They are 


yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 
for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
DR. H. C. GARDINER................... 
Anaconda, Mont. 
OCOMPORT B.. TET a cacscncecccsccesesssesss- Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave.., Detroit, Mich. 


-....---President 














They Must Be Shropshires 


IF YOU WANT EVEN-WEIGHT 
MARKET-TOPPERS 


In Your Lamb Crop ° 


Let us assist you in buying or selling at 
no extra cost to you. 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 
American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


W. S. Martin, Pres.; J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 





LAFAYETTE, IND. 











The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. “More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 
try in the world. 

President—Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah. 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


DIRECTORS 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 
E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 





pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 
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Marketing Wool Direct to Mills Through 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 


tion is a Sound Practice, Because: 


1—The National is grower-owned and operated. It has no interests 
to serve other than those of its grower-customers. 


2—The National is located in Boston—wool marketing center of the 
United States. 


3—The volume of business handled by the National justifies the 
maintenance of a selling organization composed of men of high 
standing in the Wool Trade. 


4—THE NATIONAL DOES NOT BUY OR SPECULATE IN WOOL 
FOR ITS OWN ACCOUNT. 


5—The National is amply financed and guarantees payment to the 
growers of all net returns resulting from the sale of their wool. 


6—The National has established a reputation second to none for 
fair dealings with its mill customers. 


7—The National believes that a healthy wool market can exist only 
when the manufacturers can operate on a profitable basis. For 
this reason the National has always used its best efforts to 
prevent unwarranted price fluctuation so destructive to business 
stability. 

8—Orderly marketing through the National, if consistently followed 
through a term of years, will yield the best returns. 


SHIP YOUR WOOL TO 


the 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 


road facilties in all directions and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 


{S 


UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
ERVICE 

ATISFIES 
HIPPERS 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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- VISIT = 
International Live Stock Exposition 


DE’ , 4BER 2 TO 9 


Sn 
Union Sto Shon cis — Chicago 


Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and si Sent Pi, > held on this Continent at this 
SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVE raping INDUSTRY 








SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom. 
LEARN Economy in Production. 
STUDY the Splendid Educational Exhibits. 
ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features. 
PROFIT by Investing in a Trip to 


( WORLD'S GREATEST LIVE STOCK SHOW \ 
GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 
WOOL SHOW — MEAT SHOW _ > 
BRILLIANT HORSE SHOWS 
\ BOYS' AND GIRLS' 4-H CLUB CONGRESS ) 


DAILY PURE-BRED SALES 








+ Ask Railroad Agent About Reduced Fares + 
A Week of Inspiration, Education, Pleasure and a 
TRIP TO CHICAGO 
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